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PREFACE 



g 1 his book attempts to trace the evolution of the right in the United States, and to make 
clear the place the right has held and the role it has played since the Second World War. 
As the general crisis of capitalism has grown more acute, the right has become more 
active in the political life of the USA, emerging as a significant influence on the social 
climate of the country. 

P The rightist camp is a hodgepodge of sometimes antagonistic organizations and groups. 
But despite their social, class, national, and religious differences rightists are united by a 
number of common traits. 

P In the realm of foreign policy rightists are characterized by an extremely negative 
attitude toward peaceful coexistence and businesslike cooperation with the socialist 
countries, toward detente, and toward the liberation movement among oppressed nations. 
As the Report of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to 
the 26th Party Congress points out: 

P “Visibly more active of late are the opponents of detente, of limiting armaments, and of 
improving relations with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

P “Adventurism and a readiness to gamble with the vital interests of humanity for narrow 
and selfish ends — this is what has emerged in a particularly bare-faced form in the policy 
of the more aggressive imperialist circles. With utter contempt for the rights and 
aspirations of nations, they are trying to portray the liberation struggle of the masses as 
’terrorism.’ Indeed, they have set out to achieve the unachievable — to set up a barrier to 
the progressive changes in the world, and to again become the rulers of the peoples’ 
destiny.” AA l AA 

P The American right marches in the vanguard of the enemies of detente and peaceful 
coexistence. 

P In the sphere of domestic politics they reject social maneuvering, which is the grand 
strategy of modern state-monopoly 6 capitalism, in favor of a strengthening of police 
repression, an intensification of the coercive tunctions of the bourgeois state and the 
military. Anti-libeialism. unwillingness to undertake reforms, hostility to those who stand 
for civil rights and to unions, unreasoning resistance to any sort of limitation on 
Uneconomic and social policies of the ruling class, advocacy of total non-interference 
with the interests of private property — this is, in general terms, the domestic policy 
platform of the American right. 

P Rightists attack, on the one hand, the working class, the unions, and the Communist 
Party, the principal groups demanding radical social and economic change, and on the 
other hand, the government, liberal groups, and those representatives of the ruling class 



who, as a result of the present balance of forces within the nation and in the international 
arena, are at times forced to make concessions to the working people. 

P The more moderate right-wing politicians and ideologues sometimes mask the 
unequivocal demands of the extremists with talk about states’ rights, the decentralization 
of federal power and the fight against government bureaucracy, shoring up individual 
responsibility, respect for the law, for tradition, and for religion, patriotism, resistance to 
totalitarian trends in government, etc. But all of their words cannot hide the fact that 
rightists represent those forces in American society that are ready to use "the method of 
force, the method which rejects all concessions to the labour movement, the method of 
supporting all the old and obsolete institutions, the method of irreconcilably rejecting 
reforms. ” AA 2 AA 

P Rightist ideology, with its homage to the principle of government non-interference in 
social and economic, relations, is rooted deep in American history; it goes back to the 
time of the first settlers, for whom (as Karl Marx put it) "the practical application of right 
to liberty" meant "man’s right to private property. " AA 3 AA This was the ideology of the 
progressive, ascendant bourgeoisie, eager to enjoy the. advantages of a free market. This 
class was well suited by a government whose functions were limited to creating favorable 
conditions for the development of private initiative and individual success and ensuring 
domestic peace and the security of the nation. 

P In their own time these ideas expressed the revolutionary 7 aspirations of the 
bourgeoisie and coincided with the demands of social progress. But the concept of free 
enterprise, because of its class limitations, has now been taken up by the right to justify 
stagnation, rontinism, militant bourgeois individualism, and reaction. There is a logical 
connection between demanding a laissez-faire policy toward business and rejecting social 
and economic reform, attacking the rights and freedoms ol citizens, repudiating unions, 
and perpetuating racism. 

P These characteristic right-wing trends appeared back at the beginning of this century, 
when the largest industrial and financial corporations, in the guise of the National 
Association of Manufacturers (NAM), put up a furious resistance to government social 
and economic measures. Later, in the 30s, the NAM, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and UnAmerican League of Liberty took up arms against every social and 
economic project under Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal that met, in any degree, the 
demands of the working people. Increasing the role of government in society and the 
economy ran counter to capitalist individualism; it threw the captains of American 
industry into a panic. 

P During the Second World War and afterwards American monopolies made huge profits 
through government orders and subsidies; their attitude toward government regulation of 
the US economy changed. Then came the scientific and technological revolution, the 
search for new energy sources, and the intensification of the struggle between 
communism and capitalism; under these conditions big capital no longer questioned the 



necessity of cooperating with the federal government. The only question was in which 
direction it should be developed. 

P The business partnership between big capital and government (to personify the state- 
monopoly stage of capitalism’s development) led to the coalescence of the financial 
oligarchy with the government machine and strengthened the monopolies’ influence in 
every area of national life. The petty and middle bourgeoisie were now faced with an 
assault on their interests by the combined forces of the monopolies and the government. 
As the class struggle intensifies some members of these groups, with their deep 
attachment to the institutions of private property, tend more and more to adopt a rightist 
position. Their spokesmen demand not only that the rule of big capital be limited but also 
8 that unions he weakened as far as possible, collective-bargaining agreements nullified, 
minimum-wage laws repealed, and government expenditures for social needs (which they 
directly associate with tax pressure) sharply reduced. 

P The comparatively favorable economic climate of the war and postwar years and the 
industrial boom of the 60s brought about a rapid growth of the petty bourgeoisie and 
heightened the conservative mood in its ranks. 

P American ultra-rightists made use of the petty-bourgeois dislike of the monopolies’ 
domination of the economy and politics and of the government’s state-monopolist 
methods, which smacked of a “collectivism” alien to individualistic private enterprise. 
They were able to rally petty-bourgeois elements and the nonmonopolist bourgeoisie to 
their standard; they created a mass movement associated witli the names of reactionary 
politicians such as Barry Goldwater and George Wallace. 

P The economic development of the USA was marked by relatively late development of 
the South and West; because of this it was primarily the financiers of the East, centered in 
Wall Street, who allied themselves with the government. As a result the Southern and 
Western monopolist coalitions, which emerged considerably later, found themselves 
outside the structure of the existing machinery of state-monopolism. Wall Street was their 
rival. The “new” capital of the West and South adheres, like the ultra-rightists, to the 
ideology of government non- interference in social and economic relations, and thus 
gravitates to the politics of the right. Ultra-rightism found strong allies in the enormously 
wealthy families of the South and West; it became a powerful political force. 

P As a rule the influence of the right on the ruling class of the USA as a whole and on the 
government’s domestic and foreign policies increases significantly at those times when 
the historical fates of the world’s nations come to dramatic turning points. Thus the ruling 
class of the USA and the administration of Woodrow Wilson responded to the 
revolutionary fervor and the upsurge in mass democratic movements that the October 
Revolution in Russia produced in America with a "red hunt.” the infamous Palmer raids, 
and repressive steps against the leaders of the workers’ movement and those public 
representatives who supported Soviet Russia. 
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g The influence of the right on the policies of the American government was even greater 
after the Second World War. The formation of the world socialist system and the further 
worsening of the general crisis of capitalism brought on an unprecedented wave of 
reaction in the form of a broad attack on democracy in the USA. of which the 
McCarthyism of the 50s was the most concentrated expression. No other period in the 
nation’s history had seen such crude and all-pervasive violations of American citizens’ 
constitutional rights and freedoms. 

P The influence of the right — overt and covert — has become a constant in the domestic 
politics of the USA. As the Watergate affair showed, that influence makes itself felt not 
only during crises fas in the McCarthy years or the period of stormy antiwar 
demonstrations by young people and a powerful civil rights drive by black Americans) 
but also when domestic conditions are relatively tranquil fas in the 70s). 

P The Watergate scandal itself is only part of a gigantic iceberg whose true dimensions 
can only be guessed at. 

P Democratic forces in the USA were placated to a certain degree when the ruling clique, 
after a long fight, yielded to their persistent demands and abolished certain malign 
symbols of McCarthyism and the cold war: the House Committee on UnAmerican 
Activities, the Subversive Activities Control Board, the Justice Department’s lists of 
"subversive organizations.” 

P At the same time, under the direct influence of the right and in deep secrecy from the 
people, an ubiquitous police force was being equipped with the latest in surveillance 
technology. The components of this hypertrophied snooping machine were the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Pentagon’s intelligence 
services, and special sections in many government departments and agencies. Flouting 
the basic norms of bourgeois legality they invaded the private lives of citizens in an 
attempt to put not only the actions but also the thoughts of virtually all adult Americans 
under police control. 

P Throughout the 70s rightists vehemently attacked detente, which had become a reality 
thanks to the ceaseless efforts of the forces of progress and democracy. Nonetheless 
rightists, with the support of their adherents in Congress and working hand in glove with 
their formidable ally, the military-industrial 10 complex, managed to get an increase in 
the military spending despite the spirit of the times. As the 70s gave way to the 80s the 
right’s continual labors against peaceful coexistence bore poison fruit: the government of 
the USA began speaking the language of cold war. as it did decades ago. 

P This outbreak of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism in the USA is proof of the power 
and influence of the right. And the history of the political struggle shows that although 
reaction always begins with an outcry about the "communist menace" the crusades that 
follow are directed against all the forces of democracy, progress, and liberalism. 
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FROM ANTICOMMUNISM TO ANTI- 
LIBERALISM 

[introduction.] 



g In the USA the politics of concessions to working people and of social and economic 
reform have always evoked a negative reaction from the great majority of the ruling 
class. The extreme right wing of the American bourgeoisie long ago identified reform 
with the "red menace" and branded reformers "subversives,” "traitors,” and "communist 
agents.” The American journalist I. F. Stone noted that "the red menace in our history is 
older than the Reds. . . In the 1890s the first federal income tax law was attacked before 
the Supreme Court as Communistic.” AA l AA 

P During the world economic crisis of 1929-1933 class tensions became acute in the 
USA, and once again the ruling class was haunted by the specter of a "red menace”; 
rightists both in Congress and outside it used the politics of anticommunism to discredit 
the liberal and democratic measures of Roosevelt’s New Deal. Rightists opposed 
American participation in the war against Hitler and in fact aided fascist regimes. Many 
of these rightists later became energetic supporters of Senator Joseph McCarthy and 
leaders of the ultra-rightist movement. 

P At the end of the 30s and beginning of the 40s Congress and the administration, 
yielding to unremitting pressure from the right, adopted a number of measures that can 
hardly be called democratic but were then considered to be necessary for the fight against 
fascism. The McCormack Act of 1938 required that all "foreign agents" be individually 
registered. The Voorhis Law of 1940 prescribed that all organizations dedicated to the 
violent overthrow of the United States government or operating under foreign control 
register with federal agencies and submit regular accounts of their activities. The Hatch 
Act of 1939 barred Communists and members of so-called subversive organizations from 
work in government agencies. 

P In 1940 the Alien Registration or Smith Act was adopted at the suggestion of the House 
Committee on Un-American 12 Activities. This law made it a crime to call for the 
overthrow of the government by force and, unlike the measures adopted by Congress 
earlier, required that all aliens be registered and that persons who belonged, or had ever 
belonged, to organizations advocating the violent overthrow of the United States 
government be deported. In the years after the war the Smith Act became one of the 
right’s chief weapons in its struggle against the Communist Party. 

P However during the war the Roosevelt administration showed a certain caution in 
applying these measures in practice. Most of the people fired had connections with the 
German secret service, while members of various democratic and progressive 
organizations were allowed, in a number of cases, to continue working in government 
jobs. The government tolerated, to a certain degree, the activities of the Communist 



Party, which favored a system of collective security and in every way supported the 
USA’s effort in the war against the Axis. 

P After the war international developments did not go as the American ruling class would 
have liked, but it was unable to alter their course. A decisive change in favor of socialism 
took place in the international balance of power, and the USA emerged as the economic 
and political leader of the generally weakened capitalist system. These circumstances 
occasioned a radical change in the policies of America’s rulers. 

P The victory of people’s democratic revolutions in a number of European and Asian 
countries stunned and confused the American ruling class. The imperialists saw this as a 
challenge to their interests, a direct threat to their well-being. The rulers of the USA grew 
more reactionary with every success of the international revolutionary and national 
liberation movements. Anticommunism became the guiding principle of American 
domestic and foreign policies; the international struggle against communism was 
proclaimed America’s highest purpose. 

P Through the distortions of American propaganda the revolutionary changes that took 
place in the world after the war were presented to the average citizen as a series of ’’plots 
inspired by Moscow" against the peoples ot Europe and Asia, as " communist 
aggression.” The Committee on Un-American Activities maintained that a "communist 
plot" threatened the very existence of the United States. Spies, it was claimed, were in 13 
every federal agency, gathering information from high officials. The committee was 
unable, however, to name a single name; it confined itsell to the unsupported assertion 
that "at a lime ol national crisis, the United States would have nearly 823,000 persons 
who are either spies, traitors, or saboteurs working against us from within.” AA 2 AA 
Successful tests of atomic weapons in the Soviet Union were used by the United States 
government and Congress to start a scare campaign about the "Soviet threat.” 

P The most reactionary groups within the imperialist bourgeoisie of the USA went even 
further. The government had been compelled to take certain domestic and foreign policy 
measures dictated by a sober assessment of the emerging situation. Now, in the light of 
the revolutionary changes that had taken place around the world, these measures were 
alleged to have been consciously and deliberately taken to serve the ends of the world 
communist movement. 

P The postwar shift to the right in the political life of the USA also affected liberal 
groups. In 1946-1947 the question of cooperating with the Communists was the center of 
political discussion. Many liberals were against it; another, much smaller, group insisted 
that the alliance with the Communists be continued in peacetime. An organizational split 
along these lines was made as early as the latter part of 1946, leading to the formation of 
an anticommunist liberal organization, the Americans for Democratic Action (ADA), and 
an opposing group, the Progressive Citizens of America. In early January of 1947 the 
ADA issued a program statement rejecting "any association with Communists or 
sympathizers with communism in the United States."" In 1946 Henry A. Wallace, who 



had continued to stand for cooperation among all of the country’s progressive forces, was 
forced to resign. 

P At the same time the fight against fascism in the USA became noticeably less active. In 
1945 the military administration in Germany possessed lists of thousands of Americans 
whom the Nazis considered their friends and supporters. Official bodies showed no 
interest whatever in calling these persons to account for pro-Nazi activities. The 
government halted official probes into tics between the USA’s largest corporations and 
the Third Reich’s monopolies, and prevented new investigations from being 14 opened. It 
also put various obstacles in the way of private citizens trying to hunt down Nazis who 
had made their way into the USA after the war. Certain members of Congress began to 
equate any mention of connections between American monopolies and German cartels 
during the war with the Communist Party line. A number oi advocates of the complete 
eradication of Nazism and fascism were forced to resign. AA 4 AA 

P Racist and anti-Semitic organizations continued to exist in the United States, and new 
ones arose. They were allowed to freely disseminate publications such as the 
"Memorandum on Anti-Semitism,” which suggested that after the war Jews be deported, 
segregated, and sterilized. AA 5 AA 

P Influential forces in Congress were highly energetic, in publishing anticommunist 
material: Communism in Action was issued in six hundred thousand copies in 1949. 
Meanwhile the publication of Fascism in Action, prepared by the Library of Congress, 
was delayed for several years; it finally appeared in an edition of only one hundred 
thousand copies. Moreover, not a single fascist organization in the USA and not a single 
American fascist was mentioned in it. AA 0 AA 

P The rulers of the USA were less interested in the lessons to be drawn from the bloody 
war against fascism than in the struggle against progressive and democratic forces in their 
country and abroad. Indeed there were some in America who openly defended German 
Nazism. 

P The stern but just punishment meted out at Nuremberg met with the approval of the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s people. But it was not to the liking of many of 
those who had opposed American participation in the war against Germany. This group 
was represented in the House by (among others) the Republicans Schwabe, Shipstead, 
Luce, Willis, Dondero, and Langer, and the Democrats Wheeler and Rankin. Their leader 
was Republican Senator Robert A. Taft, who regarded the executions resulting from the 
trials as "a blot on the American record.” AA 7 AA Taft’s group maintained that the trials at 
Nuremberg were not legal and that they were "most ardently supported by Communist- 
front organizations. ” AA 8 AA For Taft Nuremberg was nothing more than an act of 
vengeance by the victors against the vanquished. The senator’s attitude toward the war- 
crimes trials was a logical consequence of his belief that the victory of 15 communism 
was "far more dangerous. . . than the victory of fascism.” AA 9 AA 



g After the Second World War American imperialism assumed responsibility lor the fate 
of world capitalism; the USA became the world’s policeman. This posture, together with 
the growing reactionary trend, created in the country a very favorable climate for the rise 
and development of various sorts of chauvinistic and extremist organizations. 

P The Committee for Constitutional Government (CCG). which was founded in 1937 to 
combat Roosevelt’s New Deal, was highly active in the 40s. The CCG was the 
connecting link between the prewar generation of ultra-rightists, represented by the 
American League of Liberty and America First, and the right extremists of the 60s. The 
CCG set forth its view of America and of the nation’s future in the "Platform for 
Americans, " AA 1 AA " which defined the basic stance of right extremists for decades to 
come. This program document contained nearly all the demands being made by ultra- 
rightists in America; in particular it reflected the discontent of important groups of 
American businessmen with the government’s growing role in running the economy, with 
its economic and social concessions to working people, and with the increasing influence 
of unions. 

P The CCG was closely connected with the Du Pont family. Both Du Pont brothers, 

Irenee and Lammot, were "hard- headed Tories" in America, and contributed generously 
to the CCG. Among the organization’s other financial backers were J. Howard Pew, a 
shipbuilder, Edward F. Hutton, a Wall Street broker and former member of America 
First, and Robert B. Dresser, a member of the National Republican Committee. AA 1 1 AA 

P The generous backing of rich patrons made it possible for the CCG to set up a huge 
reserve fund and spend more money each year for propaganda and lobbying. At the end 
of the 40s the CCG had received contributions totaling $5,500,000 from 75,000 
persons. AA 1 2 AA 

P The CCG used its copious funds to fight against the social and economic measures 
introduced during the New Deal. Ed Ramely, vice-president of the CCG, announced that 
everything that had taken place in the country under Roosevelt and since — the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal — was “socialism” and "16 communism,” in particular the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act and federal housing construction. The CCG also 
condemned the minimum wage law, the graduated income tax. and rent control. AA 1 1 AA 
Between 1937 and 1950 the CCG sen! out eighty-two million booklets, pamphlets, 
letter’s, and reprints of editorials and articles. 760.000 books, more than 10,000 
transcripts of radio broadcasts. 350.000 telegrams, and many thousands of newspaper 
releases. AA 1 1 AA What is more, above fifty million pieces of mail from rightist 
organizations were sent out under congressional franks. AA 15 AA 

P The committee had a close ally in the National Economic Council (NEC), an ultra- 
rightist organization created in 1930. The NEC fought tirelessly against the New Deal, 
and thus enjoyed the steadfast support of big capital. Its position on the basic cjuestions 
of domestic and foreign policy was identical to the CCG’s. AA l AA " 



g Data furnished by Merwin K. Hart, the head of the NEC, showed that it was supported 
in the postwar years by more than forty corporations, two foundations, and twenty-four 
private citizens. One of the Congressional committees that investigated the NEC’s 
activities, however, found that in 1947 alone it took in contributions from three thousand 
private persons and corporations. Hart’s principal backer was the Du Pont family, which 
gave tens of thousands of dollars. In November 1949 Lammot Du Pont addressed a letter 
to the American public in which he lauded the council’s "outstanding work toward 
stemming the tide of communism and socialism in this country" and appealed to 
industrialists for contributions.^ 17 AA A Kansas corporation accompanied its $6,000 
check to Hart with a letter explaining that the money was "payment for work in opposing 
socialism and communism in America, and for the maintenance and strengthening of 
America’s private enterprise, private property, and individual initiative.” AA 18 AA 

P Hart regularly resorted to scare tactics in soliciting contributions from businessmen and 
average Americans. "Will you start the ball rolling, dear American?" read one of his 
standard appeals. "Your family and home are in danger. Everything in which you believe 
is threatened, even your life may be in jeopardy.” AA 19 AA A letter to businessmen, after 
asking for financial help, went on to explain that the NEC was fighting the 17 
administration’s socialistic measures, "which will bankrupt this country and eventually 
your company.""" 

P Hart was adamant against democracy, which he identified with “mobocrucy”; he 
opposed to it the concept of a “ republic”. He believed that any organization that had the 
word “democracy” in its name was subversive and under Communist control. AAA l AA 

The Committee for Constitutional Government and the National Economic Council, 
acting in concert with other right-wing organizations, generated an atmosphere of 
anticommunist hysteria and bigotry, which served as a convenient background for an 
officially conducted campaign of persecution and harassment against the country’s 
democratic institutions. 

* * 

P In 1947 the American Communist Morris wrote, "The ’Red Scare’. . . is the key to the 
entire strategy against labor. The Communist Party is only the bullseye. The target is 
much wider. It extends to everyone in labor, politics, science, arts or religion who is even 
mildly progressive. "" AA 2 AA 

P In 1938-1940, when the first legislative acts against subversion were adopted, it could 
hardly have been foreseen that they would set off a chain reaction affecting large 
numbers of Americans who in one way or another had expressed discontent with the 
existing order. Most of these people belonged to groups maintaining that capitalism could 
be “improved” by introducing certain reforms. 

P As the general crisis of capitalism worsened, criticism of the bourgeois order, even 
from a liberal position, came to be regarded as an act of treason. Discussing race 



relations, expressing sympathy for Russia and its people, defending the interests of 
unions, criticizing the Committee on Un-American Activities, taking part in radical 
publications — such actions were considered incriminating evidence. In several cases the 
fact that a person read the liberal New Republic was presented as compromising. 
"Dangerous ideas,” similar to the communist point of view, were held criminal. 

And thus the campaign to stamp out communism inevitably led to the persecution of 
democratic and liberal organizations and of individuals. 



Anti-Labor Politics 



P In the postwar period the ruling class, using the bugbear of the "red menace,” directed 
its first and main blow against the working class, the unions, and the Communist Party 
USA. The organized labor movement had moved to a new and higher stage of mass 
struggle. The labor unions, hardened in class battles, were now in a condition to win 
victory through well-organized strikes. The Wagner Act faced the giants of the steel, 
automobile, electronics, and other industries, after decades of stubborn and even violent 
resistance, with the necessity of bargaining collectively with the representatives of 
workers. The law thus became the object of fierce attacks. "If we want to keep 
communism out of America,” declared Representative Robert F. Rich on July 19, 1945, 
"you must change the Wagner Act." AA 23 AA 

P The National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Committee for Constitutional Government, and other organizations of 
American businessmen who had also opposed the New Deal in its time spent millions of 
dollars to foster anti-union sentiment and thus prepared the way for the adoption of anti- 
labor legislation. A special committee investigating the activities of lobbyists learned that 
the Committee for Constitutional Government alone spent some two million dollars 
between 1946 and 1950 for anti-union propaganda. AA 24 AA 

P No less impressive was the campaign of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
which used radio broadcasts, special publications for teachers and clergymen, programs 
for women’s clubs, etc. and reached an audience of forty million. The association 
supplied 7,500 weekly newspapers with materials intended to influence public opinion in 
favor of the adoption of an anti-union law by Congress. And the American sociologists 
Monsen and Cannon point out that "these were only a few of many such actions by the 
business groups. ” AA 25 AA By 1947 the Chamber of Commerce of the United States had 
reason to believe that the Eightieth Congress would probably "modify the Wagner Act so 
that employers can work more effectively, and without fear of law violation, with 
American-minded employees in opposing Communists within the labor 
movement.” AA 20 AA 
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g Many national and local newspapers and magazines joined the harassment campaign 
against the unions and the National Labor Relations Board, and in every way supported 
the country’s rightist forces. The prevailing hostility toward workers’ organizations made 
possible the passing of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. 

P One of the most reactionary provisions of that law was Section 9, which put the internal 
affairs of workers’ organizations under strict government control. Unions were required 
to submit written declarations that their leadership included no Communist Party 
members, had no connections with organizations that were in sympathy with the 
Communists, and did not subscribe to the overthrow of the United States government by 
violence or other “illegal” methods. This section was intended to isolate the Communist 
Party from the unions and weaken its influence among the masses. The ruling cliques 
wanted to make use of anticommunist hysteria to crush or at least weaken the most 
powerful unions with militant and progressive leaders. The Taft-Hartley Act made it 
possible for employers to accuse any progressive union leader of sympathy for 
communist ideas (if not of Party membership); in this way they could emasculate the 
unions. Any union that refused to state that its leaders were not Communist Party 
members was deprived of all rights and made illegal. 

P The Taft-Hartley Act greatly inhibited the further growth of unions and the increase of 
their memberships; it helped the reactionaries to draw unions into a cold war that 
hampered them in organizing resistance to monopoly’s offensives. 

P The new law significantly limited workers’ right to strike. Solidarity strikes, strikes to 
win recognition of unions, and strikes by government employees were declared illegal. 
Other strikes, formally allowed by the law, were obstructed by complex and time- 
consuming procedural requirements; this was especially the case with nationwide strikes. 
The difficulties of concluding collective agreements increased after 1947. The law 
hindered the organization of unions in states where they had not previously existed and 
among government employees. Weak unions found themselves in a difficult position 
because the law allowed "free speech" to employers provided they did not use "threats or 
promises of rewards”; in practice this untied the hands of owners for the struggle against 
workers’ organizations. 

20 

P Legislation passed by the individual states was also a powerful tool for the monopolies 
in their fight to weaken unions. Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act gave state 
legislatures the right to forbid closed shops and oilier forms of agreement with unions if 
they were not in accord with state law. This article, upheld as constitutional by the 
Supreme Court in 1949, was a serious concession to the extreme right. The National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
showed a hypocritical concern for the freedoms of individual workers who supposedly 
suffered the despotism of unions; in a number of states they secured passage of so-called 
right- towork laws, which made it possible for employers to ignore the unions in hiring 
and firing workers. 



g The materials released by the special Congressional subcommittee that investigated the 
effects of the Taft-Hartley Act on the relations between labor and management show that 
owners used the new anti-worker legislation to destroy existing unions and to keep new 
ones from forming. Companies refused outright to negotiate with union representatives. 
The struggle was especially hard in the South, where textile companies waged an allout 
war against workers. As a result unions were able to recruit only 70,000 members from 
among the South’s 800,000 textile workers. AA 27 AA 

P In 1953 anti- worker “right-to-work” laws were adopted in nineteen states; this led to a 
reduction of union membership. In 1953, 18 percent of the work force in those states 
were union members (1,962,000 workers); in I960, only 15 percent (1,920,000). AA 28 AA 

P The USA’s three million agricultural workers found themselves in a disastrous position: 
the minimum wage law did not apply to them, and they were not eligible for old-age 
pensions or unemployment insurance. They were refused the right to conduct collective 
bargaining and to conclude collective agreements. In California, the nation’s richest state, 
farm workers lived in hovels, and deaths from malnutrition were common among them. 
Local police and the private guards of the farming companies stood watch over them 
night and day. AA 29 AA 

P The owners of the big farms refused to deal with the National Farm Labor Union. 

When in 1947 the union called a strike, they announced that disorders were being 
provoked by subversive, 21 communistic elements, and brought in strikebreakers. A 
protest the union made to the National Labor Relations Board was turned away on the 
grounds that the Taft-Hartley Act did not apply to agricultural workers. But this 
technicality did not prevent the board from acting against the union at the behest of the 
farm owners: in response to an action brought by the board, a district court issued an 
injunction against the striking workers on July 14, 1948. AA 30 AA 

P Employees at enterprises working on government contracts who went on strike to win 
higher wages were confronted not only with the Taft-Hartley Act but also with the 
Antiracketeering Law and the Hobbs Act. In 1953 two Congressional committees opened 
an investigation of actions by workers in Kansas City, and charged them with 
racketeering and extortion.” AA l AA 

P Despite the Taft-Hartley’ s fierce anti-union bias many manufacturers felt that it was 
still not a sufficient safeguard for their interests. The Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
General Electric, and other big corporations, mindful of the lessons the class struggle of 
the late 40s and early 50s had taught, demanded laws that would "insure the continuance 
of collective bargaining within the framework of established and traditional local 
collective bargaining units,” and prohibit bargaining, and also strikes, from being 
conducted on an industrywide basis. The companies also considered the anticommunist 
provisions of existing legislation too weak; they called on the administration to take more 
decisive measures against Communists in the unions, and to leave the regulation of 
relations between labor and management within the competence of the states. AA 32 AA 



g The promotion of all these suggestions was intensively financed. In 1950, 152 
industrial corporations reported that they had spent $32,125,000 for lobbying in Congress 
between January 1947 and July 1950. But the Committee on Lobbying Activities 
estimated that the corporations’ expenditures had actually been much greater: not less 
jtan ^RM or g^f 

The unwillingness of employers to recogni/e unions and to conclude agreements with 
them was one of the main reasons for many strikes. In 1948 alone more than four million 
workingdays were lost because of strikes/’ AA 1 AA By and large, however, the 
collaborationism of union bosses deprived the working class of the ability to resist 
reaction on a nationwide scale. 

The Persecution of the Communist 
Party USA and the Split 
in the Unions 



P Throughout the years of the Communist Party’s existence in the USA Communists had 
fought steadfastly and consistently for the democratization of the country and for 
constructive social and economic reforms. The ruling cliques, in order to create favorable 
conditions for crushing the party, decided to use provocateurs and agents from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation to discredit it in the eyes of the people. This was the goal, 
specifically, of an extraordinarily noisy campaign against “espionage” and "subversive 
activity" allegedly directed at the overthrow of the government by "force and violence.” 
The leaders in this campaign were the FBI and the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In 1947 the committee’s chairman, J. Parnell Thomas, demanded that the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party USA, Eugene Denn is, appear before the 
committee to give evidence about the Communists’ "subversive activities.” When this 
demand was rejected Thomas called for the Justice Department to bring legal proceedings 
against Dennis, who in early July of that year was sentenced to one year in prison, and a 
$1,000 fine for contempt of Congress. The arrest of Dennis was the prelude to a full-scale 
campaign whose ultimate goal was the destruction of the party. For decades the FBI had 
been gathering material purporting to show that the Communist Party’s leaders were 
seeking to overthrow the US government by force. The Department of Justice praised the 
FBI highly for services of "incalculable value,” which had supposedly helped it, in the 
interests of "internal security,” to determine the "true nature" of the Communist 
conspiracy in America/’ AA 5 AA Having compiled this dossier the ruling cliques could 
institute proceedings against American Communists under the Smith Act of 1940, which 
made it a crime to consciously defend the idea of overthrowing the government by "force 
and violence.” But even under this law, which was in violation of the First Amendment 
of the Constitution, the government could only make a case against Communists by 
distorting Marxism and the politics of the Communist Party. 

P On January 17, 1949, eleven Communists went on trial in New 23 York. Using the 
false testimony of FBI agents and provocateurs who had infiltrated the party, the 



authorities maintained that the aim of its program was the overthrow of the government 
by "force and violence.” [ 23»* 



P Not one of the charges was proved by the government or the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. The court convicted the party leaders of conspiracy to overthrow the 
government, claiming that the Communists had used allegorical language. On October 
14, 1949, the eleven Communists (among whom was Eugene Dennis, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party USA) were each sentenced to five years in prison and a fine of 
$10,000. AA 36 AA In 1951 the Supreme Court upheld the New York court’s decision, giving 
de facto recognition to the conspiracy theory being propagandized by the most 
reactionary segments of the American bourgeoisie. The New York court also initiated an 
action against the attorneys of the National Lawyers Guild who had defended the 
Communists; the attorneys were convicted of "deliberate efforts. . . to inject Communist 
propaganda into the trial. ” AA 37 AA But even representatives of the bourgeoisie were 
unable to conceal that the trial was a political reprisal. As Roger Baldwin, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, justly pointed out: "They are not being tried for a secret 
conspiracy. They are being tried for openly advocating the Communist program and 
objectives. ” AA 38 AA 

P The leadership of the American Lederation of Labor and of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations fully supported the officially conducted purge of progressive elements 
from union organizations. 

P Many energetic leaders, devoted to the cause of the working class, were driven out of 
organizations at this time; others, caught 24 

P up in the antirommunist hysteria, actively abetted the leaders of the ALL and CIO in 
persecuting progressives in the workers’ movement. 

P The conviction of eleven Communists was not an isolated phenomenon. By 1956 about 
150 Communist Party leaders had been arrested under the Smith Act. At the beginning of 
the 50s the threat of similar proceedings hung over the heads of many thousands of 
American citizens. AA 39 AA 

P At the same time that Communists were being persecuted under the Smith Act, 
Congress was feverishly working out measures whose real purpose was the destruction of 
the Communist Party. In 1948 the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
published a completely false report asserting that the Communist Party USA was "an 
agent of a foreign power.” AA 10 AA Prom Pebruary 5 to 20 its subcommittee on legislation, 
headed by future President Richard M. Nixon, reviewed legislative steps that could be 
taken "to counteract the menace of the Communist fifth column within the United 
States. ” AA 41 AA Some of the committee’s members considered it unproductive to debate 
the question of whether the Communist Party was a threat to national security; they 
suggested that Communists simply be forced "out of our educational institutions, off the 
radio, out of labor unions, and from every position of trust or confidence which they can 
use to spread their poisonous propaganda.” AA 42 AA 



g The Rankin Bill barred Communists from federal and state office and made it illegal to 
defend or to express sympathy with communist ideology in the nation’s schools and 
colleges. Ten years imprisonment or a fine of $10,000 was the penalty suggested for 
expressing sympathy with communism. The no less reactionary Sheppard Bill outlawed 
membership in the Communist Party or in any other organization that stood for the 
"overthrow of the government by force and violence,” and also political activity directly 
or indirectly serving the ends of a foreign power or a foreign political party. During the 
several years of debate that took place in the committee in connection with these bills, 
and that concluded with the adoption of the McCarran-Wood Act in 1950, hundreds of 
organizations and thousands of persons were accused of "subversive activity.” 

P The ruling cliques used the intensification of antirommunist sentiment to undermine 
progressive unions from within, to split 25 and weaken them as far as possible. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States formulated these goals explicitly in the 
brochure Communists Within the Labor Movement (see note 26), circulated throughout 
the country in hundreds of thousands of copies. This policy of division was extensively 
used against the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, the Mine. Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union, the National Maritime Union, the United Shoe Workers, and the 
United Furniture Workers. 

P The case of the United Electrical Workers (UE) may be used to illustrate this tactic. 

The UE’s leadership refused to take the anticommunist oath required by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In 1948 a special subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
investigated “communism” in labor unions. James B. Carey, former president of the UE 
and current secretary-treasurer of the CIO, charged the UE with being a " Communist 
front.” The subcommittee repeated this charge in its report, declaring that the UE’s 
national and local leadership was under Communist control. AA 43 AA 

P Thereupon the Atomic Energy Commission demanded that General Electric refuse to 
recognize the UE as the representative of workers in the atomic industry. Because its 
leaders had violated Section 9 of the Taft-Hartley Act the UE was unable to protest 
before the National Labor Relations Board. Court action also met with no success: the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s demand was upheld. From August to December 1949 the 
Committee on Un-American Activities conducted an investigation of the UE. The 
leadership of the CIO made use of this circumstance to expel the UE from its ranks on 
November 2, 1949. A new union was formed, the International Union of Electrical 
Workers; James B. Carey was its president. It was recognized by the National Labor 
Relations Board as the representative of a number of groups of electrical workers. 

P In 1950 Julius Emspak, Secretary-Treasurer of the UE, and sixty other union leaders 
were cited for contempt for declining to answer several questions before the Committee 
on Un- American Activities. The resolution citing Emspak and the others was passed in 
the House by a vote of 372 to 1.” This was not the end of the UE’s (rials, which will be 
taken up again below. This investigation and others like it made it easier for the ruling 
cliques in the USA to divide the union movement. The CIO’s 26 leaders, following the 
government’s official line, broke ties with the World Federation of Trade Unions and, 



together with the American Federation of Labor, began a cold war against the 
international trade union movement. In addition to the UE ten unions with a total 
membership of one million were excluded from the CIO in 1949. 

P The great majority of the unions, yielding to pressure from the government, 
investigators in Congress, and their own anticommunist leaders, refused to fight the Taft- 
Hartley Act. By May 1950, 206 national and 11,830 local unions had submitted affidavits 
that their leaders were not connected with the Communists. AA 45 AA In 1950 the Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of Section 9, the Act’s anticommunist provision. This 
despite the fact that Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson recognized that Section 9 set First 
Amendment rights at naught. AA 40 AA 

2 The persecution of progressive trade unions grew still greater. In 1953, at the request of 
the heads of General Electric, Senator McCarthy investigated the United Electrical 
Workers. Hearings were held in Albany and Boston. General Electric supported the 
investigation and announced that it would fire any employee who refused to answer 
questions before McCarthy’s committee. GE kept its promise, discharging a number of 
"undesirables.” In 1954, not without the help of the National Labor Relations Board, 
40,000 employees switched from the UE to Carey’s organization. The UE went to court 
to have the GE firings declared illegal, but without success. In 1954 Communists and 
persons belonging to "subversive organizations" were banned from Carey’s International 
Union of Electrical Workers. AA 17 AA 

2 Similar events took place in the automobile industry. The leaders of the United 
Automobile Workers, headed by Walter Reuther, adopted a resolution barring 
Communists from leadership posts in the organization. This resolution was used against 
five leaders of Ford Local 600 (embracing the River Rouge plant) who were opposed to 
Reuther’ s leadership, but these leftists fought for, and kept, their positions. In 1952 and 
1954 the Committee on Un-American Activities turned its attention to this union. Two 
inquiries were conducted in Michigan, and the materials of these sessions published. 

P Reuther and those around him accused those who protested against the committee’s 
interference of anti-union activity. Under 27 this pretext General Motors fired two 
“undesirable” leaders of a local in Flint. 

P The concerted efforts of the government, Congress, the companies, and the union 
bosses compelled a substantial number of unions to introduce into their constitutions 
provisions barring Communists from membership. According to government data forty 
workers’ organizations with a total of six million members had adopted such measures by 
1954. Communists were barred from holding office in fifty-one unions with a total of ten 
million members. AA 18 AA 

A deep split and a weakening of the fighting spirit in the workers’ movement — this was 
the outcome of the "struggle against communism" in the USA’s labor unions. The 
cooperation of the leaders of the AFL and CIO with the government and the committees 



encouraged the ruling cliques to prepare a new assault on the position of the working 
class, which was launched at the end of the 50s. 

* * 

Notes 

r23-*l The Program of the Communist Party USA, adopted June 28, 1945, read: "The 
puiposes of this organization are to promote the best interests and welfare of the working 
class and the people of the United States, to defend and extend the democracy of our 
country, to prevent the rise of fascism and to advance the cause of progress and peace 
with the ultimate aim of ridding our country of the scourge of economic crises, 
unemployment, insecurity, poverty, and war through the realization of the historic aim of 
the working class — the establishment of socialism by the free choice of the majority of 
the American people.” Quoted in: Harold W. Chase, Security and Liberty: The Problem 
of Native Communists 1947-1955 (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1955), p. 6, 



Loyalty Tests of Government 
Employees 



P One of the most significant measures adopted by the United States government in 
response to the demands of extreme rightist groups was the testing of the loyalty of 
government employees. It gave official sanction to an unprecedentedly wide campaign of 
political persecution against American citizens. Truman’s purge of progressives from the 
government, begun in 1947, coincided with reactionary offensives against Communists in 
France, Italy, and other countries; it was part of a concerted postwar attack on democracy 
by imperialist groups. 

P There was steady pressure from the right for loyalty tests of government employees. In 
1946 the Committee on Un-American Activities recommended that "the Congress create 
an independent commission to investigate and order discharge of any employee of any 
Federal agency whose loyalty is in doubt. ” AA 19 AA The pamphlet (, ’ oin»iujii.sts Witlihi 
tlie Government , published by the Chamber of Commerce of the United Slates in 1947, 
set forth basic principles for ridding the federal government of disloyal persons. It was 
demanded that loyalty tests be made a mandatory 28 condition for employment in 
government organizations. Responsibility for the loyalty of staff was to he placed on 
department and section heads and on the Civil Service Commission. The FBI was to 
fingerprint all employees and give its opinion on the loyalty of individuals. It was 
suggested that application forms include information on relatives, former addresses, and 
use of aliases. The Chamber of Commerce insisted that all materials on the loyalty of 
federal employees be systematized and centralized. Finally, it was demanded that 
"Communist front organizations" should be clearly denned and listed. AA 00 AA These were 
the circumstances that lay behind Truman’s Executive Order 9835 of March 21, 1947, 
which provided for loyalty tests of government employees. 



g The government maintained that the purpose of the order was to ensure the security of 
the USA and to guarantee the rights of federal employees by protecting them from 
"unfounded accusations of disloyalty.” AA 51 AA But in fact the whole system of loyalty 
tests was a crude violation of the rights of the employees who were forced to demonstrate 
their innocence. Six criteria for disloyalty were established: three related to crimes such 
as treason and espionage, the fourth to advocating the violent overthrow of the 
government (this was already covered by the Hatch Act), the fifth to breaches of official 
duty (such as disclosure of confidential information), and the sixth to membership in or 
any connection with "subversive organizations.” The basic criterion for firing persons 
accused under any of these points was "reasonable grounds for belief" in their 
disloyalty. AA 52 AA 

P To implement the order loyalty boards, consultative bodies under department heads, 
were created in every agency. By 1952 the number of such boards was nearly two 
hundred; fourteen regional loyalty boards had also been established. AA 5 3 AA The overall 
guidance of the loyalty boards was in the hands of the Loyalty Review Board (the highest 
body for appeal), which reported on its work and made recommendations to the Civil 
Service Commission. AA 54 AA The executive order prescribed that loyally be determined 
on the basis of the files of the FBI, the Civil Service Commission, military and naval 
intelligence, and the House Committee on Un-American Activities. The order officially 
sanctioned the use of information obtained from undercover informers. AA 55 AA These 
informers could not be cross-examined jn the presence of 29 the accused; suspected 
persons were thus rendered defenseless. Moreover Seth W. Richardson, chairman of the 
Loyalty Review Board, declared that investigators were under no obligation to inform 
employees of the reasons for their discharge. "No person,” read the board’s statement, 
"has an inherent or Constitutional right to public employment. Public employment is a 
privilege, not a right. " AA 56 AA 

2 The security act adopted by Congress on August 26, 1950 permitted the heads of eleven 
departments and agencies to dismiss unreliable persons for national security reasons. The 
employee did not lose the formal right to seek or accept work in another government 
organization, but before he could be accepted for such a position a consultation with the 
Civil Service Commission was required. AA 57 AA 

2 The government fulfilled, in practice, virtually every one of the demands made by the 
Chamber of Commerce in the pamphlet mentioned above; nevertheless rightists in 
Congress and outside it regarded the loyalty-test program as insufficient, and suggested 
that a special law be passed on this matter. AA 58 AA Bill HR 3813. providing for loyalty 
tests of government employees, was sponsored by reactionary Republicans; its cutting 
edge was directed against the administration. AA 59 AA It was debated in the House during 
summer 1947. In the end the bill failed to pass, but it influenced the Truman 
administration to move still further toward the right, extending the persecution to persons 
who held democratic and liberal views. On July 31, 1947 Congress, at Truman’s request, 
made an appropriation of $11,000,000 for carrying out the loyalty program ($7,500,000 
for the FBI and $3,500,000 for the Civil Service Commission); the program was put into 
effect immediately afterwards. AA 60 AA 



g The most common basis for accusations of disloyalty was association with persons 
engaged in subversive activity or with groups listed by the Justice Department as 
"subversive.” But in several cases even having worked for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in 1933 or for the La Follette Commission on Civil Rights was viewed as 
a disloyal act. By June 30, 1950, the government had processed 2,833,846 loyalty 
forms" AA l AA ; by the time Eisenhower entered the White House the FBI had run 
4,722,278 name checks on government employees and job applicants. ” AA 2 AA The loyalty 
tests, which were meant to purge the government of spies 30 and unreliable persons, wore 
eventually used to persecute those who favored reform. 

P The compilation of lists of "subversive organi/ations,” ordered by the Truman 
administration, was a crude violation of the Constitution. In 1948 Attorney General 
Clark’s list included nearly a hundred organi/ations; that of his successor, J. Howard 
McGrath, included 192. AA 63 AA Most of these groups were working for social reform in 
the interests of working people, for business cooperation with the socialist countries, for 
international security and peace, and against fascism. The American League for Peace 
and Democracy was designated a "communist organization": it supported labor 
legislation, defended blacks, and called for the repeal of the poll tax, the outlawing of 
anti-Semitic propaganda, the creation of collective security system, and the curbing of 
fascism. Eight groups that had supported republican Spain against Franco’s fascist 
dictatorship were included on the list, as were several organizations for the promotion of 
mutual understanding between the people of the USA and the people of the 
USSR. AA 64 AA r3Q* 

P After the war membership in these and many other groups came to be regarded as a 
sign of disloyalty and sufficient grounds for dismissal from work. The Justice 
Department blacklists were a crude violation of the traditional right of Americans to 
organize. The organizations listed were in effect condemned to extinction: they rapidly 
lost members, which almost automatically led to their disbandment. Nonetheless the 
constitutionality of Executive Order 9835 and of the Justice Department’s compiling of 
lists of "subversive organizations" was upheld in a series of court decisions between 1948 
and 1950.” AA 1 AA "’ 



31 

P The harassment of “disloyal” persons gradually spread to employees in state and local 
government; by 1951 eighteen states had made loyalty tests obligatory for their 
employees. AA 1 AA ’ " 

P The Republicans came to power in 19515; they strengthened the government’s 
machinery lor investigating employees. The new administration was highly critical of 
Truman’s executive order of March 21, 1947, which it held to be totally inadequate as a 
guarantee of America’s security, an insufficient barrier against the infiltration of the 
federal government by undesirables. Truman’s security program had been based on the 
principle of "reasonable doubt”; Eisenhower instituted a new and broader criterion: a 
person was to be barred from employment as unreliable "if his employment was not 



clearly consistent with the national security.""’ The administration could use this standard 
against any employee that displeased it. 

P Eisenhower’s security program was formulated in Executive Order 10450, issued on 
April 27, 1953. The new program streamlined the investigative procedure. It abolished 
the Loyalty Review Board (the highest body for appeal) and the regional boards. 
Departmental loyalty boards also ceased to exist in their earlier form: they were now to 
be made up of specially appointed members rather than of employees from the particular 
department. In this the administration was guided by the wishes of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, which considered the departmental loyalty boards set up 
by the Truman administration the weakest link in the employee loyalty-test program. 

P Eisenhower’s order extended the provisions of the security act passed on August 26, 
1950, which permitted eleven government departments and agencies to dismiss 
employees for national security reasons, to all government organizations. Candidates for 
certain positions were to undergo a full security check by the Civil Service Commission 
and the FBI; department heads were given the right to determine these positions at their 
own discretion. In accordance with legislation on national security Executive Order 
10450 prescribed that the Civil Service Commission compile cumulative lists of persons 
investigated. The Civil Service Commission was to report twice a year on this work to the 
National Security Council. AA 08 AA 

P The provisions of Truman’s order were somewhat less strict for 32 employees of long 
standing and for those not occupying responsible posts; the new system prescribed 
security checks lor all groups of Federal employees without exception. AA 0 AA " The system 
introduced by the Republicans dealt more harshly with employees whose views showed 
even a hint of unorthodoxy, it deprived them of the light to appeal, which the previous 
administration had provided at least in form. Those placed in charge of security checks 
assumed the powers of investigator, prosecutor, and judge. They could almost unfailingly 
blacken the name of anyone who displeased them, ruin his chances for promotion, or 
drive him from his job — all without detriment to themselves. The order particularly 
stressed that federal employment was a privilege, not a right. The administration took 
secret denunciation under its wing as an essential institution in the national security 
system. At times even departmental boards were unable to judge the reliability of 
information obtained from secret informers. 

P On October 13, 1953 Executive Order 10450 was augmented with a new criterion for 
disloyalty: anyone refusing to answer questions from investigators under the protection of 
the Fifth Amendment thereby lost the right to federal employment. One of the 
consequences of the measures adopted by the administration was a lengthening of the 
Justice Department’s list of " subversive organizations,” which grew to include 279 
groups during Eisenhower’s years as president. AA 70 AA The list’s significance reached far 
beyond the federal government: it was widely used by state and city authorities, even by 
private organizations. It became a mighty weapon against the groups and individuals 
named. 



g It is not surprising that the new loyalty-test program gave fresh impetus to the 
blacklisting begun under Truman. In three months the administration announced that 
1,456 employees had been dismissed; by 1955 the number had reached 8,000. Security 
checks were soon conducted on a still greater number of persons. The State Department 
made loyalty checks on the UN’s American employees, and the Department of Defense 
and the Atomic Energy Commission demanded checks on several million blueand white- 
collar workers in those branches of industry that filled government orders. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer’s dismissal attained international notoriety. The renowned physicist’s 
protests against the use of the atomic bomb in Japan and his refusal to take part 33 in the 
development of even more deadly thermonuclear weapons put official Washington on 
guard. But because there were no facts compromising him he passed the Truman 
administration’s loyalty test. The new investigation of the ’’Oppenheimer case" 
undertaken in accordance with Eisenhower’s Order 10450 also failed to uncover any 
evidence of disloyalty, but the majority of the committee found that the scientist’s 
employment on the Atomic Energy Commission was not in the interests of national 
security. AA 71 AA This decision brought suspicion on many persons who associated with 
Oppenheimer. AA 72 AA 

P The Communists Julius and Ethel Rosenberg fell victim to McCarthyism and to the spy 
mania of those years. The couple was accused of atomic espionage, and in January 1951 
sentenced to death in the electric chair. There was a huge international outcry. Campaigns 
to get the sentence reviewed began in the USA and abroad. Noted scientists expressed 
skepticism about the charges against the Rosenbergs. AA 73 AA Up to 15,000 letters and 
telegrams arrived at the White House each week from public organizations, prominent 
scholars, and political leaders all over the world urging that the death sentence 
pronounced against these Communists be commuted through presidential clemency. All 
in vain. The Court of Appeals, the Supreme Court, and President Eisenhower refused to 
review the decision. The death sentence was executed on June 19, 1953. 

P The purge of “disloyal” elements affected many branches of industry; it extended to 
some state and local governments. By 1956 forty-two states required loyalty oaths from 
their employees. AA 71 AA 

P The loyalty tests cost the government vast sums. The lowest estimate of federal 
expenditures for the program is $37.4 million per year. Some American authors, 
however, think this figure far too small: between 1952 and 1954 the Atomic Energy 
Commission alone spent an average of $12.8 million per year on security. AA 75 AA 
Moreover, expenditures by private firms are not taken into consideration. 

P The system of loyalty tests, which recognized "guilt by association,” was a plain 
violation of the right of citizens to form organizations. A study published in the USA in 
1951 noted that m the current situation "it is dangerous to join an organization unless you 
know that all the other members — past and future 34 as well as present — are above 
suspicion."’" Many Americans, frightened by purges in government and private 
organi/ations. came to view the Bill of Rights as a subversive document. On July 5, 1951. 
a Wisconsin newspaper, the (, ’fifilial ‘I’inu’s, reported that only one citi/en out of 1 12 



approached was willing to sign a petition made up entirely of sections from the 
Declaration ol Independence and the Bill of Rights. "That may be the Russian 
Declaration of Independence,” said one of those who refused, "but you can’t tell me it’s 
ours.” Another said, "You can’t get me to sign that — I’m trying to get loyalty clearance 
for a government job. ” AA 77 AA 

P The government’s blacklists and investigations by Congressional commissions resulted 
in harassment of progressive organizations. The Truman and Eisenhower administrations, 
in trying to dissociate themselves from reactionary groups and organizations, actually 
gave them support. 

P Legal proceedings were instituted against a number of organizations. Many prominent 
people with democratic ideals went to prison. Those who had opposed fascism in Spain 
were put behind bars; those who had supported it remained at large. The many 
reactionary organizations also named in the Justice Department’s list experienced no 
particular difficulty in pursuing their activities, while most of the progressive 
organizations, deprived of steadfast leadership, broke up or lost their significance. 

P The weakening of the P A irst Amendment resulting from the loyalty-test program and 
the refusal to observe the procedural guarantees of the Sixth Amendment are witness to 
the anti- constitutional bias of the whole system of loyalty tests of government 
employees. It was roundly condemned by democratically inclined segments of society, 
the liberal press, and representatives of the academic community. The New Republic 
called the program of loyalty tests for government employees the worst aspect of the 
country’s anticommunist hysteria. AA 78 AA 

The explanation most frequently offered for this abridgement of the democratic freedoms 
of millions of Americans was the need to assure government security, to fight spies and 
saboteurs in the government. It was of this need that Truman spoke at the time he 
implemented his Executive Order; but he himself did not believe in the "red menace.” In 
answering charges of “ communism” against his administration Truman repeatedly said 
that 35 they were being used by the Republican majority in the Eightieth Congress to 
divert attention from the acute social and economic problems that it did not want to face, 
and that there was no communist threat to the country from within. On April 5. 1950, 

Seth W. Richardson, Chairman of the Loyalty Review Board, testified before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Foreign Relations that "the loyalty investigations had not produced 
’one single case’ of espionage, or turned up any evidence ’directing towards espionage.’ 

" a A 79 a a ]yj an y American authors acknowledge that the loyalty tests had very little to do 
with national security, that the main thrust of these measures was to enforce conformity 
and combat liberalism and unorthodoxy. AA 80 AA 

Notes 

DO-*! The Justice Department’s blacklists also included a number ol fascist 
organizations, but not the Silver Shirt Legion or the Knights of the White Camellia — 
well-known groups that flooded the country with fascist propaganda in the 30s. After the 



Second World War Congress did not conduct a single investigation of these or other 
fascist organizations. Legal proceedings begun by the Roosevelt administration in the 
early 1940s were discontinued. In 1946 a district court failed to find anything criminal in 
the activities of Hitler’s followers in the USA; in the next year the Justice Department, 
with the approval of President Truman, dropped all charges against them. ( Lobbying , 
Direct and Indirect, pp. 246-250.) 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities 



P In the 30s the work of committees investigating so-called subversive activities had no 
serious influence on government policy. Toward the end of the war the House Committee 
on Un- American Activities (HU AC), headed by Martin Dies, showed itself to be a tool 
of the country’s reactionary forces. Professor William Gellermari rightly called it "a 
’front organization’ for the reactionaries in both major parties.” AA 81 AA It was not 
communism but democracy and the Constitution that were the real targets of its attacks. 
Many democratic and liberal organizations demanded that it be dissolved. Citizens of 
Massachusetts, in a letter to Congress, pointed out that instead of investigating the 
activities of pro-fascist organizations in the USA the committee was attacking 
progressive organizations, calling them communistic. "It divides the progressive forces. It 
intimidates the liberals, particularly those in Government service. It is a menace to civil 
liberty.” AA 82 AA 

P But the forces of the right mobilized in support of HUAC. Representative John E. 
Rankin introduced an amendment to make the committee a permanent part of the House 
organization. The Daughters of the American Revolution, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Legion, and other right-wing groups supported the Ran ki n amendment. On 
January 3, 1945 the House voted 207 to 186 in favor of it. AA 83 AA 

P After the war HUAC’s role grew immeasurably. Allocations for 36 its work were 
increased: between 1938 and 1944 they varied from $100,000 to $200,000 per year; in 
the postwar years they reached $300,000, and in some years were even greater. This 
inquisitorial committee became more than the "undisputed leader in its field”; it was 
"adjudged by many, both in and out of Congress, ’the most powerful Committee in 
Congress.’ " AA 84 AA 

P The committee formulated its basic goals as follows: to expose Communists and their 
supporters and drive them out of the federal government, to fight against progressive 
unions that it considered to be under Communist control, to work out a system of 
propaganda measures against the ideology and politics of the communist movement, to 
investigate the activities of all persons and organizations connected with the making of 
atomic weapons, to investigate “communism” in Hollywood and in the educational 
system, and to provide an uninterrupted flow of current information for members of 
Congress, federal investigative agencies, and state commissions dealing with "subversive 
activities.” 



g This far-reaching program went considerably beyond Washington’s official domestic 
policy; it aimed at the complete abrogation of bourgeois-democratic freedoms and at the 
destruction of not only progressive-democratic, but also liberal organizations. 

P In the years after the war HU AC waged a frantic propaganda campaign whose purpose 
was to discredit socialist and communist ideas with Americans in every way. This was 
the goal, in particular, of five pamphlets published by the committee titled 100 Things 
You Should Know About Communism; in [1] the U.S.A.; [2] Religion; [3] Education; [4] 
Labor; [5] Government . A In 1950 alone HU AC distributed two million copies of these 
publications AA 80 AA ; the next year it issued a Guide to Subversive Organizations listing 
625 groups and 204 publications. It included the blacklists compiled by the Justice 
Department and by investigative bodies in the state legislatures. AA 87 AA 

P HUAC, as the largest and most experienced investigative committee, set the standards 
for the work of other such bodies. In the postwar years it compiled a huge blacklist, 
bearing the names of hundreds of progressive organizations and hundreds of thousands of 
individuals. By 1961 HUAC had published "more than 50,000 pages of hearings and 
reports — easily outdistancing all other congressional committees combined.” AA 88 AA By 
1948 it had a file of 300,000 cards on the activities and affiliations of 37 individuals. 
Forty-eight reports, based on the testimony of nearly a thousand persons, had been 
published. Separate files were maintained on 3,040 "top leaders" and "prominent fellow 
travellers of the Communist Party.” The committee’s files included the names of 363,110 
persons in twenty states who had signed Communist Party nominating petitions in 
various years. In 1949 the committee had dossiers on one million American citizens; 
these materials were identical in content with those of police departments. 

P In the postwar period HUAC became, in practice, a Congressional political police 
force. In 1956 and 1958 Southern congressmen used the committee’s materials to support 
their accusations that the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) was under Communist control; they branded the movement lor school 
integration a "red plot.” HUAC condemned many other democratic organizations, and 
published accounts of their "Communist activities.” The National Committee to Defeat 
the Mundt Bill, the National Lawyers Guild, and many other unions and their leaders 
were attacked by the committee. AA 883 AA 

P Between 1949 and 1959 HUAC gathered information on more than 60,000 persons and 
13,000 organizations, thus rivaling the FBI. "Rivaling,” however, is not precisely the 
right word: as a rule the two organizations cooperated closely. In the 50s, for example, 
four of HUAC’s eight investigators were FBI agents. 

P The committee’s materials were also used against progressive citizens by private 
persons and organizations, although HUAC claimed that these materials could not 
possibly find their way into private hands. 

P One of HUAC’s first victims was the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee — the 
"Barsky Committee,” r37»* which was actively engaged in helping those fighting 



fascism in Spain. In 1946 HUAC declared the Barsky Committee a "subversive 
organization" and its members “Communists” or "fellow travelers.” John Stephens 
Wood, the head of HUAC, tried to give more weight to these charges by declaring in 
Congress on March 28. 1946, that HUAC had received 8,000 requests that the Barsky 
Committee’s activities be investigated. AA 89 AA 

P There was nothing new in this reference to demands from 38 reactionary groups and 
individuals: Congressional investigating committees regularly cited the demands of those 
whose views accorded with their own, depicting them as the will of the American people. 

P HUAC insisted that Barsky and the committee’s members register as "agents of a 
foreign power" under the Voorhis Law of 1940. HUAC investigators ordered the Barsky 
Committee’s executive hoard to submit lists of its members and also all materials relating 
to its activities. Barsky protested that his committee could not make public the names of 
aid recipients: those living in Spain would be subject to persecution, even to 
extermination. Barsky and his associates also refused to answer questions put by HUAC 
in an attempt to compromise them. As a result all of them — Barsky, Lyman R. Bradley (a 
professor at New York University), Doctor Louis Miller (a prominent specialist in 
cardiovascular diseases), Manuel Magana (a businessman), and others — were found 
guilty of contempt of Congress and sentenced to a prison term and a fine of $500 each. In 
May 1950 the Supreme Court refused, with no explanation, to consider the appeal of the 
Barsky Committee, thus upholding the sentence. Barsky remarked that the Supreme 
Court’s action affirmed "the theory of Rankin and Thomas that to be anti-Franco and 
proSpanish Republican is to be disloyal to the United States. ” AA 90 AA 

P In 1947 HUAC, headed by J. Parnell Thomas, decided to realize its plan, conceived 
long before, to destroy a group of progressives in the Hollywood film industry. The 
committee believed that the Communists had "elected the film industry as the principal 
vehicle for poisoning the American mind.” AA 91 AA HUAC asserted that hundreds of 
directors, actors, and writers had been drawn into a "Communist conspiracy" against the 
US government. AA 92 AA 

P How had the film artists brought the wrath of HUAC down upon themselves? In 1936 
progressive actors in Hollywood had formed the Anti-Nazi League. They had protested 
the arrival in the film colony of persons connected with Nazism. In 1938 the League, 
which supported the creation of a collective security system, had appealed to Congress 
and the President to take concrete measures that would force Nazi Germany to refrain 
from acts of aggression. 

P On the basis of these and similar data Thomas announced in May that "scores of screen 
writers were Communists, that they 39 had injected Communist propaganda into 
movies,” and they had "prevented the making of other pictures that would have glorified 
America and the American system. ” AA 9 AA ’ AA 1 AA It was further asserted that "some of the 
most flagrant Communist propaganda films were produced as a result of White House 
pressure. "" AA 1 AA 



g The Committee for the First Amendment, which was formed in Hollywood in 
connection with the investigation, made a protest to Congress against the reprisals being 
prepared. 

P The committee was unable to prove that such Hollywood films as Mission to Moscow 
and Song of Russia were inspired by Communists and the White House. Even “friendly” 
witnesses regarded these films as an expression of the feeling of friendship for the 
USSR — the USA’s Ally against Hitler — that was widespread among Americans during 
the war years, and refused to call them Communist propaganda. 

P Ten film artists refused to answer questions with which HU AC investigators tried to 
compromise them; in November the " Hollywood ten" were cited for contempt of 
Congress. On May 29, 1950, the Supreme Court refused, without explanation, to consider 
the group’s appeal. The famous playwright John Howard Lawson made a courageous 
declaration regarding the Supreme Court’s decision: "For the first time in one hundred 
and fifty years of American history, writers arc being sent to prison because a committee 
of Congress does not like their work, their opinions, and their activities as American 
citizens. ” AA 9 AA ’ 

P Most of Hollywood’s producers, frightened by the investigation, refused to oppose 
HU AC. On November 26, 1947, Eric Johnston, president of the Association of Motion 
Pictures, who had said at the start of the investigation that he would never support a 
blacklist of film artists, issued the "Waldorf Declaration,” which deplored the actions of 
the "Hollywood ten.” The Association vowed that it would not employ any of the ten 
again "until such time as he is acquitted or has purged himself of contempt and declares 
under oath that he is not a Communist,” and suggested that laws be passed to help the 
film industry rid itself of “ subversive” and “disloyal” elements. AA 91 AA ’ 

P In 1950 loyalty oaths for entering employees were introduced; they were later required 
for everyone working in films. 

P In 1951 investigators paid another visit to Hollywood: some of the people branded 
“Communists” in 1947 were still working 40 there. Twenty-three more firings resulted; 
they were later upheld by the courts. 

P In 1952 HU AG published a blacklist naming 324 persons, most of whom finally lost 
their jobs. Many people who had been blacklisted found that they could not get work, try 
as they might, unless they repudiated their convictions. 

P The noted actress Marsha Hunt, who up to 1947 worked in the Hollywood studios of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, was among those who had protested in the name of the 
Committee for the First Amendment against the investigations in Hollywood. In 1949 she 
signed a petition asking that the Supreme Court review the Lawson case. The Studio One 
Company suggested that she make a written apology for her participation in these 
campaigns. She refused, and was fired. She was charged with belonging to several 
progressive organizations. In every place where she sought work she was asked to 



publish a statement repudiating her previous activities. Sam Katz, head of the board of 
the Stanley Kramer Company, told her she would "never work again in films" if she did 
not sign such a statement. For two and one half years she was unable to obtain work in 
films. She then submitted a loyalty statement to Roy Brewer, head of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators 
(IATSE). But Brewer refused to help her: "nowhere in her statement was there any 
recognition that she had erred and been used by the Communists. ” AA 97 AA 

P HUAC relied on the support of reactionary union leaders and various “patriotic” groups 
and societies in its persecution of progressive film artists. The Motion Picture Alliance, a 
militant anticommunist organization, supported the committee from the very beginning. 
Its members appeared before the investigators as “friendly” witnesses, accusing certain 
screen writers of communist sympathies. Another supporter of the committee was the 
IATSE, headed by Roy Brewer. 

P The American Legion actively harassed film artists. In December of 1953 American 
Legion Magazine began publication of an article by Joseph Brown Matthews on the 
"Communist influence" in Hollywood. Local Legion posts ah over the country picketed 
to prevent showings of Charlie Chaplin’s films. The Legion and representatives of eight 
of the country’s largest studios met in Washington on March 31, 1952, to coordinate their 
efforts against 41 progressive cinema. Shortly thereafter the Legion sent these studios a 
blacklist naming approximately three hundred persons. AA 98 AA 

P The film Salt of the Earth , made in 1953 by a group of exiles from Hollywood, 
provoked the anger of HUAC. Donald L. Jackson, a member of HUAC. denounced it as 
"un-American propaganda.” A Mexican actress who appeared in the film was deported, 
at the committee’s instigation, even before shooting was finished. Brewer’s IATSE 
pressured the country’s theater owners into refusing to let the film be shown on their 
screens.” 

P In evaluating the investigations of the committee in Hollywood Dorothy B. Jones, who 
served as the chief of the film review and analysis section of the Office of War 
Information during the Second World War. wrote that "none of the 159 films credited 
over a period of years to The Hollywood Ten contained Communist 
propaganda.” AA 100 AA The real purpose of the investigations was to force filmmakers to 
turn away from criticism of the country’s social order, to direct them toward the 
glorification of the free-enterprise system. 

P The Hollywood purges did not remain an isolated phenomenon: they soon were 
paralleled in radio, television, and the theater. The anticommunist organization American 
Business Consultants, created in 1947, took a leading role in the harassment of artists in 
these fields. Its weekly magazine. Counterattack , published in New York, assailed 
virtually ah of the city’s liberal periodicals, but workers in radio and television were the 
main objects of its attention. 



g In December 1947, after the Justice Department published its list of “subversive” 
organizations, Counterattack listed thirtyfour groups that had not been included. Several 
months later the Consultants’ list had grown to include 192 organizations, of which 1 19 
had not been named by the Justice Department. The political reprisals carried out in 
Hollywood by Thomas and HU AC met with understanding and complete approval 
among the American Business Consultants; quite on its own. this private organization 
launched a campaign of harassment against workers in the arts. 

P On June 22, 1950, Counterattack published an article, titled "Red Channels,” on 
"Communist influence" in radio and television. It named 151 people in the arts who were 
connected with 42 “subversive organizations" on the Justice Department’s list. The 
magazine demanded that these people prove their anticommunism or leave their jobs. 

This demand was soon taken up by all the owners of radio and television stations; "Red 
Channels" became the bible of Madison Avenue — the center of the radio and television 
industries in New York. 

P But the matter did not end with "Red Channels”. Lists were soon published by the 
American Legion in its weekly, Firing Line, and by other organizations. Blacklists were 
supplemented with "graylists.” which differed from the former only in that they were 
used by a circumscribed group of radio and television station owners. AA 101 AA 

P On Madison Avenue blacklists became universal as a means for dealing with 
"undesirables.” For the owners of radio and television companies the question was not 
whether an actor or script writer belonged to a "subversive organization”; for most of 
them it was enough that his name had appeared on a blacklist. A remark made in 1954 by 
Charles E. Martin, a radio and television producer, is quite characteristic: Martin said that 
although he did not maintain that a blacklisted actor was a Communist he was not 
interested in employing people with labels attached to them. AA 102 AA 

P Blacklisted persons could remove the label from themselves and go back to work only 
at the price of treachery. They were required not only to repent of their actions before 
HU AC and admit their connection with "Communist front" organizations but also to 
name other persons who belonged to those organizations. AA 103 AA 

P As a result of the activities of private investigatory groups in the radio and television 
industries the Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) introduced loyalty oaths and 
established a special vice-presidency with police powers. The National Broadcasting 
Company (NBC) and a number of advertising agencies established departments with the 
same function. "Independent consultants" — specialists in the harassment of the 
unorthodox — appeared in various organizations connected with the arts. 

P The anticominunist offensive in the realm of the arts by private groups attracted the 
attention of official bodies. In 1951 the McCarran subcommittee conducted an 
investigation of the "infiltration by subversive elements" of radio and television. In 43 
1955 HUAC investigated "Communist influences" in the theaters of New York. But this 



time there were no arrests or firings, as in Hollywood: theater owners had already driven 
out all those who might displease the investigators. 

P Investigative committees searched with great energy for "subversive elements" in 
schools, colleges, and universities. Senator Homer Ferguson formulated the attitude of 
the ruling class toward the educational system: "The training of our youth today 
determines the security of the Nation tomorrow. ” AA 101 AA Each time the USA’s ruling 
cliques were seized by fear of any great social changes taking place within the country 
and abroad they turned an inquiring eye toward the loyalty of teachers. 

P The American liberal philosopher Morris R. Cohen wrote of the position of scholars in 
the USA after the Second World War: "Nowhere else is the scholar subjected to such 
petty surveillance in both private and public life as in America. . . It is taken as a matter 
of course by most people that an able man should be barred from teaching because of his 
social manners or because he is not theologically orthodox. " AA 1 05 AA 

P The intensity of the attack on intellectuals was due to their support for the New Deal 
and subsequent social and economic concessions to working people. 

P In 1953, after a victory by reaction at the polls, Harold M. Velde, a violent enemy of 
education, became head of HU AC. He and William Jenner, chairman of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, set themselves the goal of revealing "the Communist 
conspiracy against the educational process.” Jenner declared: "There can be no academic 
freedom until this Soviet conspiracy hidden in our schools and colleges is exposed to the 
light, and the rule of Moscow over its adherents in the educational world is 
broken.” AA 100 AA In 1952-1953 both these Congressional committees investigated a 
number of the country’s educational institutions, which resulted in the persecution of 
persons connected with liberal and democratic organizations. HUAC studied the 
activities of the Jefferson School of Social Science in New York and the Abraham 
Lincoln School in Chicago, and also groups such as the Labor Youth League; it looked 
for Communists at Yale University, MIT, and Ohio State University. AA 107 AA Senator 
Jenner alleged, on the basis of testimony from friendly witnesses, that hundreds of 
teachers in the USA were 44 involved in "a secret underground operation, the plan for 
which had been imported from abroad by high Communist leaders.""" Senator McCarthy 
was also active in the harassment of progressive scholars and educators; before the end of 
1952 he had unveiled a "program to root Communism from the colleges. " AA 109 AA 
Immediately afterwards the Young Republicans demanded that subversive groups be 
banned from campuses. AA 1 10 AA 

P Members of the peace movement were viciously attacked by HU AG. The ranks of this 
broad democratic movement were made up of people from many races and nationalities, 
people with diverse political and religious convictions — workers and farmers, writers, 
workers in the arts, scholars, businessmen, and clergy. It had only one political goal: to 
expose the machinations of the imperialists to start a new world war. 



g Its humanitarian goals were familiar and understandable to the simple people who had 
suffered all the trials of the previous war; it spanned nations and continents. In the USA 
the National Labor Conference for Peace, the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact, the Peace Information Center, the Scientific and Cultural Conference for 
World Peace, and similar organizations were active in collecting signatures for the 
Stockholm Appeal; as an alternative to world thermonuclear war they called for a revival 
of the spirit of cooperation and mutual understanding between the USA and the USSR. 

P The ruling cliques turned their enormously powerful machinery for repression against 
the peace movement; they were determined to discredit it, thus assuring support for their 
aggressive policies among the masses in America. HU AC lost no time in depicting the 
peace movement as a psychological onslaught against the USA, an "organic and strategic 
part" of a " Communist drive for world conquest.” AA lll AA In the HU AC’s eyes the 
demands of the Permanent Committee of the World Peace Congress, such as a halt to the 
arms race, the cessation of militaryintervention, and the liquidation of the threat of atomic 
war, constituted an "international Communist conspiracy" against flupeoples of the "free 
world.” HUAC noted and thoroughly studied the organizers of all peace demonstrations 
in the USA and also the leading participants in international peace forums. The names of 
many eminent American scholars, such as Albert Einstein, William Du Bois, and Linius 
Pauling, attracted the 45 partirular attention of the investigators. HUAC considered the 
many actions for peace in which they had been involved indisputable proof of their guilt 
before the nation. The committee published the names of those who had collected 
signatures for the Stockholm Appeal, thereby exposing these people to the attacks of the 
chauvinists. 

P The hysteria created around those who stood for peace made it easier for the 
government to use anticommunist legislation against them. The Justice Department 
included organizations working for peace in its blacklists, which was essentially the 
equivalent of outlawing them, and called their members to account on the basis of the 
laws concerning the registration of foreign agents. 

P The government’s position was wholeheartedly supported by rightist and ultra-rightist 
groups. The National Commander of the American Legion characterized the Stockholm 
Appeal as a "coldly calculated, Kremlin-directed plot to soften up the minds, morale, and 
will power of the American people to resist aggression,” and "to disrupt. . . national 
unity. " AA 112 AA 



Because of the wave of chauvinism that swept the country in connection with the war in 
Korea (which began in 1950) and the harassment and repression of peaceloving people 
by government bodies and voluntary watchdogs the peace movement did not attain wide 
popularity in the USA. But even under these highly adverse circumstances 1,350,000 
courageous persons signed petitions calling for the banning of atomic weapons. HUAC 
was an essential part of the police apparatus of the USA, which grew prodigiously after 
the war. This apparatus was intended to crush political opposition to the reactionary 
domestic and foreign policies of the USA’s ruling cliques. Without HUAC the country 
would not have been infected with spy mania. Without HUAC, writes Robert K. Carr, 



"President Truman would not in 1947 have established the loyalty program in the federal 
service, under which hundreds of civil servants have been dismissed from their jobs and 
thousands more have resigned. The most farreaching law against subversion in American 
history would not today be found upon the federal statute books. ” AA 1 13 AA Many of 
HU AC’s recommendations were approved by Congress and embodied in reactionary 
legislation and administrative decisions. 

* * H= 

Notes 

r37-*l Alter Edward K. Barsky, a New York surgeon. — Editor’s nole. 

The Local Inquisitions 



P The Committee on Un-American Activities had militant supporters in many states. In 
the stale of Washington, for example, a Joint Legislative Fact-Finding Committee on Un- 
American Activities was set up in 194-7. It was chaired by Albert F. Canwell, formerly a 
deputy sheriff in Spokane. The degree of Canwell’s political cynicism may be judged 
from a. remark he made during the election campaign in 1946: "If someone insists there 
is discrimination against Negroes in this country, or that there is inequality of wealth, 
there is every reason to believe that person is a Communist.” AA l 14 AA In early 1948 
Canwell’ s committee conducted its first investigation, attacking the Washington Old Age 
Pension Union and other liberal and democratic organizations. But it was the purge of the 
University of Washington that made the committee “famous” all over the country. 

P On July 19, 1948, the committee began public hearings on "Communist infiltration" of 
the campus. Neither university admin istrators nor the committee had a single fact 
indicating “ communist” activity on the campus; Canwell nonetheless declared at the start 
that 150 faculty members were Communists or fellow travelers. Raymond B. Allen, 
president of the university, urged those called before the committee to be 
"straightforward and frank in their testimony.” AA ll AA ’ AA 3 AA The investigators also called 
for candor, promising that persons who testified against disloyal colleagues would not 
themselves be censured. Anyone who refused to cooperate with the committee, however, 
was threatened with dismissal and measures to prevent his being employed 
elsewhere. AA l 15 AA The Board of Regents of the university fired three professors on the 
basis of the committee’s accusations. Three others were asked to sign statements that they 
were not and never had been Communist Party members. The Board of Regents approved 
the committee’s actions, and President Allen cynically declared that the investigation did 
not constitute "any abridgement of academic freedom or civil rights. ” AA 110 AA 

P A similar inquisition was conducted in California by a committee created in 1939; its 
head was state Senator Jack B. Tenney. Using the loyalty standards worked out by 
HU AC this body labeled dozens of organizations fighting against racism and 47 fascism 



and for democracy, peace and social justice "communistic.” In 1949 there were fifteen 
"thought control" bills, introduced by Tenney, belore the California State Legislature. 

P The Tenney committee nourished a special hatred for the University of Calilornia. In 
1947 it demanded that the university purge itself of the "disciples of Moscow" and break 
ties with progressive organizations and individuals in Hollywood. In 1949, when it was 
learned that the Canwell committee had called for the dismissal of certain faculty 
members at the University of Washington, Tenney introduced a resolution before the 
California Legislature approving the investigators’ activities. The regents of the 
university, guided by this resolution, asked that all faculty members present loyalty 
affidavits or leave the university. In the summer of 1950 thirty-two professors were fired 
for refusing to take the oath. Thirty-seven more left the university in protest against the 
regents’ demands, and forty-seven scholars who had been offered positions declined 
them. As a result fiftyfive courses were dropped because of a lack of specialists. The 
regents later admitted that "none of the numerous distinguished professors they 
discharged were Communists. ” AA 1 17 AA 

P In 1952 the Tenney committee investigated subversion in California’s principal 
colleges and universities. University administrators used former FBI and military 
intelligence agents to ferret out "Communist infiltrators.” These sleuths, together with the 
committee, decided on the advisability of employing all teachers who had aroused the 
suspicion or displeasure of the committee. Between June of 1952 and spring of 1953 
about one hundred teachers were fired, and a like number not accepted for work, all at the 
insistence of the committee. AA 1 13 AA The fear inspired by the investigators in the state’s 
educational authorities was so great that the Los Angeles City School Board, on its own 
initiative, asked the committee to run checks on all 29,500 of its academic and 
administrative employees. AA 1 19 AA 

P The Seditious Activities Investigation Commission was created in August 1947 by a 
resolution of the Legislative Commission of the American Legion, Department of 
Illinois. Its head was Illinois State Senator Paul Broyles (Republican; Mount Vernon). 

The commission conducted a two-year secret investigation covering the whole state, and 
worked out a program for fighting the Communist Party and other progressive 
organizations. The 48 commission consulted with representatives of the American Legion 
and took part in a conference held by the Legion in Indianapolis on the struggle against 
"subversive activities.” It studied the experience of Congressional investigators and 
listened carefully to representatives of other right-wing groups, who demanded that they 
devote special attention to educational institutions — the greatest threat to the "American 
way.” The commission reached the conclusion that "the Communistic movement seizes 
upon all types of welfare programs.” AA 120 AA 

P In February 1949 Broyles put before the state legislature a series of bills to combat 
"sedition.” Hundreds of students from Chicago, representatives of the Americans for 
Democratic Action and the Student Republican Club, came to Springfield (the state 
capital) to protest against these bills. They organized a demonstration on the streets of the 
city and a sit-in at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, which refused to serve blacks. The 



legislators responded with a resolution to investigate the University of Chicago and 
Roosevelt College, the institutions at which most of the demonstrators were students. 

P Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago, was called before the 
commission. Undaunted, he gave the investigators a stem rebuke. He called the bills 
proposed by Broyles "an un-American attempt to impose a pattern of thought control on 
the people of Illinois,” and declared: "The University of Chicago does not believe in the 
un-American doctrine of guilt by association. . . It is entirely possible to belong to 
organizations combating fascism and racial discrimination, for example, without desiring 
to subvert the government of the United States. ” AA 121 AA 

g Teachers at institutions of higher learning and representatives of various organizations 
took part in the protest movement. Thanks to the courageous stand taken by university 
administrators — a comparative rarity in those years — and by democratic elements in 
society the Broyles bills were defeated and the commission ceased to exist. 

g In 1948 an investigation of “communism” was undertaken in Michigan under the 
provisions of the Callahan Act, which called for the supervision of foreign agents. 

P With the support of the Knights of Columbus, the American Legion, and other rightist 
organizations state legislators attacked student groups and the Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation 49 Commission. This was not enough for the Disabled American 
Veterans, which suggested that the legislators themselves be scrutinized: some of the 
laws they had proposed were, in that organization’s view, "socialistic.” A Subversive 
Activities Division of the Michigan State Police was created on September 1950 to aid 
the Callahan commission. AA 122 AA 

P Detroit, center of the state’s automobile industry, won an ill fame for Michigan with its 
persecutions of progressive organizations and individuals. In September 1949 the city 
fathers created their own Loyalty Investigating Committee to vet municipal employees. 
The city’s charter forbade the gathering of information on the political convictions of 
candidates for municipal office; this article was amended. 

P The target of the loyalty commission’s attack was the United Public Workers of 
America and its local leader, Yale Stuart, who refused to answer questions about his 
political affiliations. Stuart denounced the investigation, indicating that its real goal was 
to lower the salaries of employees, first and foremost of blacks and Jews. He 
characterized the accusations of communism made by the investigators against their 
opponents as a political maneuver to capture the votes of confused individuals in the 
upcoming municipal elections. AA 123 AA 

P Detroit was the first large city in the USA to adopt a plan for fighting "communism,” 
but not the last. Beginning in 1950 thirty cities adopted resolutions against the "reds.” 

City authorities in Birmingham, Jersey City, McKeesport (Pennsylvania), Miami, Los 
Angeles, and elsewhere showed great energy in persecuting Communists. Special 
resolutions required that Communists register with the police department; in several cases 



harsher measures were taken. The City Commission of Birmingham, Alabama, voted on 
July 17 to "outlaw the Communist Party within the city limits, giving Communists 48 
hours from the publication of the notice to get out of town or risk arrest and a possible 
$100 fine and 180 days in prison. . . The City Council of Atlanta, Georgia, copied the 
Birmingham ordinance outlawing the Communist Party. ” AA 12 1 AA 

P The commissions enumerated here do not exhaust the list of so-called anti-subversive 
organizations. Arizona, Florida, New Hampshire, and other states adopted laws and 
resolutions setting up commissions on un-American activities, as did certain cities. 50 
Some of these commissions did not publicize themselves, and were little known; this was 
the case, for example, in New Jersey and the District of Columbia. 

P In 1949 an attempt was made to coordinate the activities of these investigative bodies. 
The First Interstate Legislative Conference on Un-American Activities, sponsored by the 
California and Washington committees, was held in Los Angeles on April 20 and 21; it 
was attended by representatives of nine states, not all of which had un-American 
activities committees. A National Permanent Organization’s Committee on the 
conference was created; Jack B. Tenney was named its chairman. The delegates to the 
conference adopted a resolution urging that committees to investigate “subversive” 
activities be created in each of the states. AA 126 AA This program was not successfully 
realized, since committees in a number of states discredited themselves; nonetheless the 
efforts of its initiators were not in vain. Such committees promoted anticommunist 
legislation all over the country and, taken together, had an enormous influence on public 
opinion. 

P The most ominous result of the committees’ activities was the elaboration of 
anticommunist legislation in several states. Maryland’s Ober Law was one of the first 
acts to outlaw the Communist Party USA. Its author maintained that the struggle between 
the United States and Russia justified the most severe measures against those who did not 
share faith in the American way of life. The Ober commission took its inspiration from 
Congressional and FBI investigations, their materials, and discussions of anticommunist 
legislation on Capitol Hill. The commission, which was made up of businessmen and 
jurists, copied the most reactionary provisions of the Smith Act of 1940, the 
anticommunist Mundt-Nixon Bill, and Truman’s executive order on loyalty tests of 
federal employees. In December 1948 it submitted for discussion the draft of a statute 
(which was to become the Ober Law) dealing with "subversive activities.” This proposal 
was characterized as being "as full of teeth as an alligator’s jaw. ” AA 120 AA The article on 
the necessity for the Ober Law was borrowed intact from the Mundt-Nixon Bill. The law 
forbade activities aimed at the overthrow of the government by force (as well as the 
advocating of such activities) and membership in so-called subversive organizations. 
Persons found guilty under this law were deprived of their 5 1 rights as citizens and were 
punishable by a fine of up to $20,000 and a prison term of up to twenty years. Those 
found guilty of membership in a "subversive organization" were subject to a prison term 
of up to five years, a fine of up to $5,000, or both. All persons working in administrative 
bodies were required to submit affidavits affirming that they were not, and had never 
been, members of "subversive organizations.” All private institutions receiving state 



funds were to take measures to drive out unreliable elements and report on these 
measures regularly; otherwise they would be deprived of their subsidies. 

P In 1950 the Maryland State Bar Association (of which Ober had been elected president 
in 1949) unanimously endorsed the law; they maintained that it was within the 
constitutional powers of the US Congress and the state legislature.^ 127 AA The Ober 
Law was supported by veterans’ organizations, the local divisions of the Chamber of 
Commerce, certain Catholic organizations, and the local press. Its constitutionality was 
upheld by an appellate court. Forty-five organizations, including those named, formed the 
Maryland Committee against Un-American Activities to defend the law against the forces 
of democracy. AA 128 AA 

P The Ober Law served as the standard for anti-democratic measures in other states. It 
was copied by legislation against "subversive activities" in New Hampshire, Georgia, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington, Alabama, Michigan, Texas, and Mississippi. 

P Of special prominence among the anticommunist measures was the state of New 
York’s Feinberg Law, which was directed against teachers. The law required that school 
boards report regularly to specified organizations on the activities of their teachers, and 
that boards of regents compile lists of "subversive organizations" and fire anyone found 
to be involved in antiAmerican activities. AA 129 AA Over 250 teachers in the state’s 
schools and colleges were fired on the basis of this law. Beginning with 1950 New York 
City authorities, basing themselves on the Feinberg Law, demanded that all teachers 
starting work there present certifications of their loyalty from the administrations of the 
institutions where they had worked previously. The law prescribed that investigations be 
undertaken of the character of applicants for work in the school system. School 
administrations were required to affirm the loyalty of their teachers annually. In 52 1952 
the Supreme Court upheld this law and other measures directed against progressive 
university and school teachers by New York state authorities. AA 130 AA New York schools 
also made a practice of firing those who refused to answer questions from investigative 
committees and those who had made "ialse applications" — that is, who were accused of 
belonging to subversive organizations by friendly witnesses before investigators. AA 131 AA 

P The Tenney committee in California tried to use simpler (in its view) but more radical 
means: it threatened to cut off school appropriations unless "Communist influences" were 
driven out. AA 132 AA In Georgia the Council on Education gave school authorities the right 
to fire any teacher who did not support segregation in the educational system. State 
legislators took the tastes of local right-reactionary groups into account in setting up their 
loyalty criteria. Potential grounds for dismissal were indeed diverse: having voted for 
Henry A. Wallace’s Progressive Party in the 1948 elections, supporting federal plans to 
reconstruct the Missouri valley, or simply holding liberal views. 

P In 1948 the National Council for American Education was formed, its head was Allen 
A. Zoll, a pro-fascist and comrade- inarms of Charles E. Coughlin. This organization 
kept dossiers on thousands of persons whom it disliked. AA 133 AA In Texas and some other 
states the Minute Women — a reactionary group made up mostly of housewives — was 



very active. It intimidated persons who disagreed with it, blacklisted books, and harassed 
democratically inclined educators. AA 131 AA In 1953 this organization counted one 
thousand members in Houston alone, most of them women from well-to-do 
fami1ies- AA 1 35 AA Local chapters of the American Legion and similar organizations set 
themselves up as censors of school texts. AA 130 AA Such groups had enormous influence in 
their communities. State legislatures enacted laws that put schools under the unblinking 
supervision of right-wing groups. Principals, with few exceptions, bowed to the control 
of these self- appointed guardians of the "American way.” Yielding to demands from 
rightist groups the Association of American Universities issued a statement asserting that 
membership in the Communist Party "extinguishes the right to a university 
position. ” AA 1 37 AA 

P The battle against so-called subversive literature was an essential part of the campaign 
against academic freedom in the USA. Dr. Luther H. Evans, a former Librarian of 
Congress, noted that 53 librarians everywhere were being pressured by groups and 
individuals who wanted to keep books of which they disapproved off the shelves. Many 
American authors admit that these pressures on libraries were far stronger than reported 
in the public prints. Robert M. Maclver wrote, "The search for ‘subversiveness’ is indeed 
a flourishing business. ” AA 138 AA 

P Books were labeled subversive whose authors favored socialized medicine, criticized 
inequalities among the USA’s races and nationalities or insufficient housing construction, 
called for peace and defended the UN, demanded that free hot breakfasts be provided in 
schools, and so on and on. The California Senate Committee on Education branded the 
historian Charles A. Beard (1874-1948) a “red” and banned a textbook on the 
Constitution that cited his work in several places. The American Library Association 
reported hundreds of attempts by self-constituted public guardians to destroy all teaching 
materials and books that they deemed “subversive” or "un-American.” AA 139 AA Organized 
groups of local “patriots” demanded the banning not only of books that called for social 
change but also of those that merely criticized the conduct of businessmen. These groups, 
noted the New York Times , were active in almost every state, "doing great harm in their 
communities. "" AA 0 AA (In some regions of the USA Darwin’s Origin of Species is not 
allowed in school libraries to this day.) 

P The American Library Association protested against the exclusion from libraries of 
books that were not to the liking of rightist groups. In 1952 it sponsored the First 
Conference on Intellectual Freedom, at which the Library Bill of Rights was adopted. In 
this document the association firmly states that "in no case should any book lie excluded 
because of the race or nationality, or the political or religious views of the 
writer.” AA lll AA 

P In 1953 the association, together with the American Book Publishers Council, issued a 
statement on the "freedom to read."" AA 2 AA But these protests produced no perceptible 
results at the time. 



g The New York Times, having examined the state of academic freedom at seventy-two of 
the country’s colleges, concluded that "a subtle, creeping paralysis of freedom of thought 
and speech is attacking college campuses in many parts of the country. " AA 143 AA After an 
examination of over 520 school systems the National 54 Education Association 
announced that "American freedom — to study, to think, to discuss — is in 
danger.” AA 144 AA 

P Political supervision of educators in the 40s and 50s was far more extensive than ever 
in the past. In 1940 twenty states had loyalty legislation for teachers; by 1951 thirty- three 
states had such legislation. AA 145 AA 

P Robert M. Maclver, a professor at Columbia University, made a study of the deeper 
reasons for assaults on academic freedom and the persecution of university teachers; he 
concluded that they were stimulated by private interests. He wrote: "Anyone who 
examines the numerous and not infrequently successful attempts to censor textbooks and 
to discredit their authors cannot fail to observe that the main objective of the promoters of 
these attacks is to penalize and if possible to silence criticisms directed against the 
unfettered freedom of particular economic interests. ” AA 140 AA 

P The anticommunist fever in federal, state, and local government proved highly 
infectious. The search for "subversive elements" touched every area of American life and 
practically all segments of the population. Thousands of people volunteered information 
to investigators, sure that they were serving a good cause. Various scrutiny systems 
affected (according to some estimates) as many as twenty million Armericans AA 147 AA ; 
many American authors speak of a national attack of paranoia. In some places the illness 
resulted in curiosities. In Texas editors were supposed to vouch for the loyalty of 
deceased authors, including Shakespeare. In Indiana professional wrestlers were barred 
from practising their trade if they belonged to "subversive organizations.” In California 
anticommunist oaths were required of clergymen and amateur archers, and in Wisconsin 
a bill was considered requiring them of saloon keepers. In Hollywood Monogram refused 
to make a film on the life of Hiawatha, fearing that it would be regarded as peace 
propaganda. In Wheeling, West Virginia, candy in wrappers with geographical 
information about the USSR was removed from sale. 

P This short analysis cannot exhaust the facts on the outrages of local investigatory 
commissions. The assault on the freedoms of Americans swept the entire country. By the 
end of 1950 state legislatures had enacted over 300 laws against "subversive 
activities.” AA 148 AA 
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P In a number of states the forces of reaction went a good deal further in their search for 
“reds” than the federal government. Rightists and ultra-rightists had enormous power in 
local governments. State legislatures and local bodies were outside the domain of 
national and international factors; more often than not they fell into the hands of political 
groups motivated by narrow local interests. Such groups were the instigators of the most 



reactionary measures. Their weight was considerably more significant in the states than 
in the federal system, where it was countered by a greater number of influences. 

It may well be that in the late 40s and early 50s the greatest fear troubling most 
Americans was that of being identified with the Communists. To be so identified would 
mean the loss of their jobs and isolation from society. This fear, which people of higher 
social standing also knew, was a mighty weapon in the hands of the political demagogues 
acting in the interests of various powerful economic groups. 

Rightists and the Government 



P The right had many points of contact with the Truman administration, which was not to 
be outdone in its anticommunist fervor. Despite the President’s lavish declarations of 
respect for the Constitution the loyalty tests to which government employees were 
subjected amounted to a conscious disregarding of the Constitution and a persecution of 
those same groups of citizens being attacked by the rightists and ultra-rightists. Moreover 
the administration’s actions served as an example for state and local governments, thus 
promoting loyalty checks all over the country. The government institutionalized secret 
denunciation and, by compiling lists of so-called subversive organizations, lent support to 
the idea of "guilt by association,” which was widely used by reactionary groups against 
people they disliked. During the 1948 election campaign Truman and his party machine 
accused Henry Wallace, the candidate of the Progressive Party, of being in league with 
the Communists. On March 17 Truman rejected Wallace’s support, calling an alliance 
with "the enemies of American security too high a price to pay for election. ” AA 149 AA The 
administration’s anticommunism encouraged ultra-rightist reaction and 56 created 
favorable conditions for its growth; nonetheless the rightists, as the most militant 
opponents of social reform, were still bound to attack the administration. In the postwar 
years the right’s bellicosity toward the Democratic administration went beyond the 
antagonisms and recriminations in which American political life so abounds. For many 
prominent figures in the administration it ended in dismissal, even in imprisonment. The 
ultimate goal of the right’s attacks was the repeal of social legislation favoring working 
people. 

P The offensive against the Truman administration began in the fall of 1945. In a 
September 6 message to Congress, which provoked a storm of indignation, the President 
proclaimed the right to a just wage, the right of each family to a decent dwelling and 
adequate medical care, and the right to education. Truman suggested the adoption of laws 
to maintain full employment, to raise the minimum wage, to extend unemployment 
insurance to new groups of citizens, to raise the price of farm products, and to increase 
housing construction by private companies and the government. It was further suggested 
that broader measures be taken in health care, education, and social welfare. The 
administration proposed that a commission on fair hiring practices be created to realize 
the principle of equal opportunity for all, including blacks. In order to fight inflation it 
was suggested that wartime price controls be preserved. AA 150 AA 



g Truman’s suggestions were put forward in the form of a declaration, lacking the 
essential support of effective practical measures; nonetheless they were fiercely 
denounced in Congress. Joe Martin, Republican leader in the House, exclaimed: "Not 
even President Roosevelt ever asked so much at one sitting.” As one of Truman’s 
biographers wrote, "This message ended Truman’s honeymoon with Congress. ” AA 151 AA 

P Toward the end of his first year in the White House Truman asked Congress to raise the 
minimum wage from forty to sixtyfive cents per hour. In 1946, with the active support of 
the administration, Congress adopted a series of other measures that displeased rightists. 
The Atomic Energy Act transferred control over fissionable materials from the War 
Department to the civilian Atomic Energy Commission. Under the Hill-Burton Act 
$375,000,000 in federal grants was allotted for hospital construction. AA 152 AA 
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P The Truman administration’s efforts to alleviate racial problems met with fierce 
opposition, especially in the South. In December 1946 the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights was appointed; it prepared a report on the status of black Americans and 
made recommendations. The report declared: "Freedom can exist only where the citizen 
is assured that his person is secure against bondage, lawless violence, and arbitrary arrest 
and punishment.” Figures were presented that eloquently characterized the plight of 
blacks in America. In 1946, according to the committee’s data, at least six persons, all 
black, were lynched in the USA, and twenty-two attempted lynchings had been 
prevented. Forty-three lynchings took place between 1936 and 1946; most of those who 
took part in these crimes were never called to account before the law. "For seven of the 
years from 1937 to 1946 for which statistics are reported, the conservative estimates of 
the Tuskegee Institute show that 226 persons were rescued from threatened lynching. 
Over 200 of these were Negroes. ” AA 15 AA " 

P On February 2, 1948, Truman sent a message dealing with civil rights to Congress. He 
proposed laws providing federal protection against lynching and establishing a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission to prevent racial discrimination in hiring, as well as 
other measures. AA 15 AA * And although the administration’s proposals could be viewed as 
formal declarations, unsupported as they were by adequate efforts for their realization, 
business circles in those parts of the country where blacks made up a significant part of 
the work force were seriously disturbed. The conflict between the administration and the 
racists became so acute that it led to a split in the Democratic Party. On July 17, 1948, as 
the presidential elections approached, representatives from thirteen Southern states met in 
Birmingham, Alabama, to form the reactionary States’ Rights Party. The party’s platform 
declared: "We stand for the segregation of the races and the integrity of each 
race.” AA 155 AA Its candidate for president, Strom Thurmond, called the administration’s 
civil-rights proposals an attack on the traditions, customs, and institutions of the South 
and a violation of the principle of free enterprise, the basis of the economic structure of 
the USA. A resolution adopted at the Southern Governors’ Conference of March 7, 1948 
recommended that the people of the South "fight to the last ditch" to 58 prevent the 
election of a president favoring a civil-rights program. AA 15 AA " 



g The platform worked out by the Truman administration in the course of the campaign 
came to be known, after Truman’s victory, as the Fair Deal. The president declared that 
"every segment of our population and every individual has a right to expect from our 
Government a fair deal."""’ AA 7 AA 

P Thus from the very beginning the Truman administration announced its intention to 
continue the social and economic policies of Franklin Roosevelt. The position of world 
capitalism had, in general, weakened, while the world socialist system had become 
stronger; the Truman administration considered reformism the most preferable means of 
maintaining the influence of bourgeois ideology over the minds of the working people. 

P A favorable economic climate made it possible for working people to win certain 
economic concessions, and for the capitalist class to preserve its influence over them. In 
the second half of the 40s the minimum wage rose from forty to seventy-five cents per 
hour. The number of persons covered by Social Security increased significantly. But the 
administration’s modest social programs were furiously opposed by rightists on Capitol 
Hill. Administration proposals such as the stabilization of farm income (the Brannan 
Farm Plan), civil rights measures, and the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act were flatly 
rejected. The discussion of others dragged on for decades. A national health insurance 
program, which Truman had proposed, was adopted by Congress only twenty years later. 
A similar amount of time was required for the building of 810,000 units of low-income 
housing for which federal funds were allocated in 1949. The idea of federal aid to 
education became a reality only in 1965 . AA 1 58 AA 

P With the economy in an upswing thriving businessmen were infuriated by any proposed 
measure that would deprive them of a part of their huge profits. Relations between 
Congress and the President grew strained. The legislators rejected Truman’s proposals 
one after the other; he in turn vetoed sixty-two measures they had passed. AA 159 AA 

P The question of "full employment" was the center of the most serious conflict between 
the administration and the rightists. The Roosevelt administration had been faced with the 
problem of averting a postwar depression; with peace at hand the 59 Economic Bill of 
Rights had revived the spirit of the New Deal. The "full employment bill,” worked out by 
liberal Congressmen with the help of the Bureau of the Budget and introduced by Senator 
Murray in January 1945, was in accord with that spirit. The purpose of the bill was (in its 
own words) to "establish a national policy and program for assuring continuing full 
employment in a free competitive economy through the concerted efforts of industry, 
agriculture, labor, state and local governments, and the Federal government.” It 
proclaimed the right to "useful, remunerative, regular, and full-time employment" for all 
Americans able and willing to work. AA 100 AA 

P Murray and his supporters believed that the bill would help to stabilize and stimulate 
free enterprise. Rightist groups, however, found it alarming. Organizations such as the 
National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
(particularly the local divisions), the Committee for Constitutional Government, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation saw the Murray Bill as a "Marxist nightmare imported 



to bring about an end to free enterprise in a free society.” They maintained it would 
dangerously increase the power of the federal government and legalize "socialistic federal 
spending." AA 161 AA Under the pressure of rightist opposition the bill was radically 
changed in the House; the main provisions on government responsibility for "full 
employment" were cut out. The President signed this emasculated version into law on 
February 20, 1946. 

P Organizations of big and small businessmen joined in a united front to resist the 
administration’s social and economic programs. In addition to the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States the ranks of 
Truman’s opponents included the National Committee to Limit Federal Taxing Powers, 
the National Apartment Owners Association, the Southern States Industrial Council, the 
National Tax Equality League, the Conference of Small Business Organizations, the 
American Medical Association (AMA) and many other groups. The American 
bourgeoisie’s desire to assure the inviolability of its profits as far as possible was behind 
the hue and cry raised by the right about “communism” in the administration. 

P Bourgeois reformism in itself did not evoke a negative reaction among the broad 
masses of the USA’s working people; thus rightists and ultra-rightists set out to depict 
members of the 60 administration and persons connected with it as agents of a foreign 
power, traitors, and spies. To this end Congressional committees conducted, in the years 
after the war, a series of investigations into "subversive activities" in the government, the 
most publicized of which was the "Alger Hiss affair.” 

P In 1948 the House Committee on Un-American Activities accused Alger Hiss, a former 
employee of the State Department, of having belonged to a "Communist underground" in 
the 30s. Congressman John Rankin of Mississippi announced melodramatically that 
HU AC had "uncovered one of the greatest spy rings in history, one that reached into the 
vitals of the State Department and probably other departments of the 
Government. " AA 162 AA Hiss refused to confess to the trumped-up charges against him; for 
this he was found guilty of perjury and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. In 1951 
the Supreme Court refused to review the case. Hiss went to prison; Richard M. Nixon, 
who as a member of HU AC played an important part in his conviction, went from 
obscurity to fame almost overnight. Hiss soon became a symbol of the Democrats’ 
"treason.” 

P A great furore surrounded the show trials of government figures for "subversive 
activities”; its purpose was to convince the public that there really was a "Communist 
plot" afoot in the country. Truman expressed his attitude toward these investigations at a 
press conference on August 5, 1949. He told reporters that "all these investigations were 
merely a red herring, flaunted by the Eightieth Congress to distract people from noticing 
that it was doing nothing.” AA 103 AA 

P The history of disagreement between the government and the right over foreign policy 
goes back to the beginning of the 30s, when the USA, despite the opposition of 
reactionary groups, moved toward establishing diplomatic relations with the USSR. 



American participation in the war against Nazi Germany deepened this division. Right- 
wing American business and private anticommunist groups saw these policies as a fatal 
mistake. For them the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, which the US government had 
signed, were synonymous with betrayal of the nation. If the USA had not gone to war 
with Germany, they maintained, events might have taken a different course, and America 
might not have been faced with the problem of communism in the postwar world. Many 
conservative Americans took this point of 61 view on the radical changes in favor of 
socialism that occurred after the Second World War. 

P Franklin Roosevelt’s far-sighted policy toward the USSR was completely reversed after 
the war. The Truman administration rallied to Winston Churchill’s call for the creation of 
a heavily armed Anglo-American alliance against the Soviet Union. All those who 
believed that the USSR’s intention was peaceful were forced to resign. In the summer of 
1947 George F. Kennan formulated the "containment of communism" as the official 
foreign policy of the USA. r61»* In practice this meant that the United States would 
suppress socialist revolutions in any part of the world and create conditions making it 
impossible for communist ideas to influence its own domestic politics. The Marshall 
Plan, the Truman Doctrine, and the fourth point of another Truman program, which 
called for technological assistance to underdeveloped countries, were components of this 
policy. NATO was created at the urging of the USA in 1949; this political-military 
organization worked out plans for a war against the Soviet Union. In 1951 the Mutual 
Security Act was adopted; it proclaimed an official US policy of espionage and 
subversion against the socialist countries. At the same time the USA virtually suspended 
trade with the socialist countries. The administration turned its back on the agreements 
about European and Asian politics signed at Yalta and Potsdam. Germany was divided. A 
separate peace was concluded with Japan. A "quarantine zone" of military pacts and 
bases was set up around the socialist countries. The United States proclaimed 
anticommunism as an official government policy, allying itself with corrupt regimes that 
had discredited themselves in the eyes of their peoples by collaborating with the 
imperialists and betraying national interests. 

P But although the foreign policy of the Democratic administration was undoubtedly 
aggressive and reactionary the right favored a still less rational course: to seek the 
destruction of socialism no matter what the dangers involved. 

P The right rejected “containment” as utterly inadequate. The extremists denied the 
possibility of compromise; they rejected 62 peaceful coexistence and the maintenance of 
the international status quo as an alternative to a nuclear holocaust. For them peaceful 
coexistence was a "technique of Communist subversion,” a "temporary phase of 
Communist strategy. " " AA 1 1 AA Senator McCarran declared: "Nothing can stop the Reds 
except war. That is my view and the view of many of us. I hold that view very, very 
seriously. Nothing will stop them except bullets, and the sword and the 
bayonet.” AA l AA " AA 5 AA 

P The extremist position on postwar developments in the world was based on an 
overestimation of the military might of the USA and an underestimation of the opposing 



forces. The USA, their reasoning went, was the world’s greatest military power; thus if 
the course of history ran counter to the wishes of the right this could only be the result of 
criminal negligence at the highest level of government. As Dean Acheson later wrote, the 
extremists in Congress "could find only one explanation for the seeming failures of 
foreign policy — incompetence and even betrayal by successive 

administrations. ” AA 1 1 AA " AA 1 AA Unscrupulous politicians played on this illusion about US 
military superiority. Such was the climate in the USA when the ominous figure of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy appeared on the political horizon. 
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Notes 



r61»*l In later years Kennan revised this position, repeatedly criticizing it in print. At 
present he is an active supporter of the broadening and strengthening of Soviet- American 
business cooperation and of further detente. 



MCCARTHYISM 



Senator Joseph McCarthy 

and the Democratic Administration 



P On February 9, 1950, Joseph McCarthy, a little-known senator from Wisconsin, 
appeared before the Republican Women’s Club of Wheeling, West Virginia; flourishing a 
sheet of paper, he declared: "I have here in my hand a list of two hundred and five . . . 
names that were made known to the Secretary of State as being members of the 
Communist party and who nevertheless are still working and shaping policy in the State 
Department.” AA l AA The next day he appeared in Salt Lake City, Utah; following that, in 
Reno, Nevada. On February 20 McCarthy announced in the Senate that he had 
"penetrated ’Truman’s iron curtain of secrecy’ and described, without naming, 81 
’persons whom I consider to be Communists in the State Department.’ " AA 2 AA The 
senator’s name soon appeared in widely read newspapers and magazines, and he was 
spoken of on radio and television. 

P McCarthy made many mutually exclusive assertions in his impromptu speeches. For 
example, he declared in Wheeling that there were 205 “Communists” in the State 
Department; in Denver, 205 “unreliables”; in Salt Lake City, 57 "card-carrying 
Communists.” In McCarthy Versus the State Department Harnell Hart tallies at least fifty 
false charges made by the senator.” But this opinion was far from universal. Through 
enormous efforts by the rightist press and by journalists and radio commentators such as 
George Sokolsky, Westbrook Pegler, Fulton Lewis, Jr., and Walter Winchell, McCarthy 
was presented as the leading figure in the fight against the “reds” in the American 
government. 

P In 1950 McCarthy became the nation’s most popular senator. He received over 2,000 
invitations — more than all the other Republican senators put together — to speak on behalf 
of his party. In October alone he made speeches in nine states. AA 4 AA In a short time the 
little-known senator from Wisconsin rose to dizzy heights, becoming a national figure of 
the first rank. In 1953 73 William Z. Foster wrote: "Three years ago McCarthy was 
virtually a political nobody, but now he’s a real power in the land, able to dictate policies 
to powerful newspapers and broadcasting concerns, to infringe upon the foreign policy 
prerogatives of the President, and to terrorize large sections of the population.” AA 5 AA 

P In 1950 a new word, with far-reaching and portentous connotations, was added to the 
political vocabulary: McCarthyism. Aided by the deft hand of cartoonist Herbert Block 
its use spread rapidly; it came to express, in its broadest sense, the political reaction that 
swept the USA after the Second World War. 

P McCarthyism as a political phenomenon was not confined to the activities of Senator 
McCarthy. McCarthy and his henchmen did not represent an isolated aberration in 
American society. This reign of terror and omnipresent suspicion could not have been 
instituted by a few fanatics if existing social forces had not prepared the way for them. 



McCarthyism developed and became strong in a period when the capitalist system was 
experiencing new and profound shocks, the result of the worsening of the general crisis 
of capitalism and the development of the world socialist system. McCarthyism is 
inseparable from the outburst of reactionary politics in the USA after the Second World 
War and from the policies of the Truman and Eisenhower administrations and of both 
bourgeois parties, although it is not to be entirely attributed to these phenomena. 

P McCarthyism was a rejection not only of the Declaration of Independence but also of 
the basic provisions of the Constitution and the Bill of Rights setting forth fundamental 
political and constitutional guarantees. As a reflection of the intensification of reaction 
among the ruling cliques in the USA as the general crisis of capitalism grew more acute 
McCarthyism showed certain traits characteristic of fascism. It was the apogee of 
reaction in America during the 50s. 

P In the realm of economics McCarthyism meant a repudiation of all the social and 
economic reforms of the 30s and 40s. It fought determinedly against strong unions, trying 
to weaken them as far as possible. McCarthyism also struck a blow against those 
segments of the American bourgeoisie (and against the majority of the intelligentsia) that 
had made a sober estimate of the balance of class forces within the country and 
internationally 74 and had seen the need to make concessions to the working people. 

P In ideology McCarthyism reflected a lack of faith, prevalent among the most 
reactionary ruling cliques, in capitalism’s ability to withstand peaceful competition with 
socialism; this amounted to recognizing that American capitalism’s ideology was weak — 
the bourgeoisie feared that it would lose its power over the minds of Americans. This fear 
led to an abrupt suspension of the exchange of ideas within the country, to the use of 
draconian measures against the spread of communist thought, and to the reinforcement of 
immigration barriers. 

P In international politics McCarthyism took as its basic premise the military superiority 
of the USA, but admitted that time was on the side of socialism: hence the demand that 
world socialism be destroyed before it was too late. Any seeking of compromises or 
policy of peaceful coexistence was depicted by McCarthyism as “appeasement” and 
"treason.” 

P And finally, in psychological terms McCarthyism expressed the mood of a society 
ridden with suspicion, obsessed with "plots,” afflicted with spy fever and anticommunist 
hysteria, with obtuse, irrational fanaticism, and with intolerance toward the forces of 
progress and toward unorthodox thought. During the reign of McCarthyism 
anticommunism became a national psychosis. This mania colored every aspect of the 
politics of the ruling cliques. It became "an almost unconscious habit of mind.” AA 6 AA Its 
other side was the dismay, confusion, and fear felt by the American bourgeoisie in face of 
the new problems that had arisen in the country and abroad after the Second World War. 

P This atmosphere did not come about at once. It arose and developed, as has already 
been noted, under the influence of numerous internal factors whose roots went back to 



the 30s. The postwar policies of the ruling cliques and the shift in the balance of the 
world’s class forces in favor of socialism were also enormously important in its shaping. 

P McCarthy and the others who rode the sordid wave of anticommunism were politicians 
of a common type: deficient in intellect and in character, unscrupulous in their choice of 
means against their political opponents, they were distinguished by high ambition and 
great skill in self-aggrandizement. They 75 combined unthinking fanaticism and hatred 
for the forces of progress with an ability to use striking slogans, lies, and demagoguism to 
frighten people with imaginary threats and to turn to their own ends militant 
individualism, national and racial antagonisms, anti-Semitism, selfish drives, and 
religious bigotry. 

P They directed their efforts against opposition of every kind; in the end this would also 
mean the suppression of political opposition to the reactionary domestic and international 
course of the ruling cliques. Moreover, attacks on democratic institutions were disguised 
as defense of the Constitution, which was supposedly being threatened by “subversive”. 
McCarthy and his followers saw their brutal stifling of political dissent as one of their 
main contributions to the defense of the American ideals of “freedom” and "justice.” 

P The high priests of anticommunism were the members of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, and (for a short time) 
of the Senate Investigative Subcommittee of the Government Operations Committee. 
These persons were responsible for the enactment of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, the Communist Control Act of 1954, and 
other anti-democratic measures. And it was people of this sort who became the arbiters of 
patriotism in the USA after the war, who set themselves up as judges of the loyalty of 
American citizens. 

P Their leader was Senator Joseph McCarthy, whose name became synonymous with the 
most shameful period in the USA’s history. 

P Despite the disreputableness of the means McCarthy used against his political 
opponents he found many supporters, even admirers. Many Americans offered him their 
services and money. Richard H. Rovere wrote of him: "He was a fertile innovator, a first- 
rate organizer and galvanizer of mobs, a skilled manipulator of public opinion, and 
something like a genius at that essential American strategy: publicity.” AA 7 AA 

P McCarthy became a US senator in 194fi. The Voluntary Republican Committee, made 
up of Wisconsin industrialists, gave over $100,000 to his campaign fund. He was 
supported by American Action Incorporated, which was connected with Robert R. 
McCormick (the head of the Chicago Tribune ), General 76 Robert E. Wood, and the Du 
Fonts — staunch opponents of the Roosevelt administration. As the historian David M. 
Oshinsky correctly notes, McCarthy was elected to Congress on an antilabor and anti- 
Roosevelt platform. AA 8 AA 



g McCarthy’s frontal attack on the administration in early 1950 helped to create the 
illusion that a monstrous plot was afoot in the State Department, and paved the way for 
public harassment and persecution of various persons and organizations. Fantastical 
charges were leveled at Secretary of State Dean Acheson, Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall, Philip Jessup ( representative to the US delegation of the United Nations), and 
other high officials. Many of these accusations were seconded by prominent Republican 
Congressmen. Robert Taft allied himself with McCarthy, calling State Department 
policies "pro- communist" and declaring that Acheson had "offered an especially obvious 
green light to the Communists" in the Far East. AA 9 AA 

P The cries of “treason” in high places issuing from the right became still more shrill and 
insistent after America’s military failure in Korea. The extremists used the replacement 
of General Douglas Mac Arthur as military commander in the Far East (April 11, 1951) to 
step up their attack on the administration. 

P MacArthur, upon his return to the USA, gave vent to his displeasure with the 
administration’s policy in a dramatic speech before a joint session of Congress (April 19), 
where he was given a hero’s welcome. His numerous charges created an explosive 
political scandal, and the Senate Armed Services and Foreign Relations Committees 
launched investigations. In May they heard testimony from MacArthur, who called the 
Truman administration’s actions in the Far East a policy of appeasement of communism. 
He argued that the USA had not done all it could have to prevent the 1949 revolution in 
China; in his opinion this was the administration’s "greatest political mistake.” As for 
Korea, MacArthur maintained that the USA would have emerged victorious if the 
administration, following his advice, had taken the war into the People’s Republic of 
China, blockaded the Chinese coast, and used the forces of Chiang Kaishek. AA 10 AA 

P On June 14, at the very height of the scandal over the replacement of MacArthur, 
McCarthy accused Secretary of Defense George Marshall of organizing a far-reaching 
conspiracy that 77 had led to the capitulation (from his supporters’ point of view) of the 
West in Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. AA 11 AA Later McCarthy developed these 
accusations in a book; he noted that in 1945 Marshall had taken no action on intelligence 
reports that the Soviet Union’s entry into the war against Japan would undermine 
America’s position in the Far East, and that in 1948 he had ignored the Internal Security 
Subcommittee’s finding that Communists were infiltrating the USA under the aegis of the 
United Nations. In 1942, as Chief of Staff of the United States Army, Marshall had urged 
that a second front be opened in Europe, and in Teheran he had supported the Soviet 
Union’s position on this question against Churchill. AA 12 AA McCarthy regarded these 
actions as clearly treasonable. The repercussions from his charges were so extensive that 
Marshall was soon forced into retirement. 

P These attacks on the State Department were intended to block all possible paths to the 
easing of international tensions, to create a climate that would keep the government of the 
USA from embracing compromise solutions. It is not for nothing that Acheson swore 
before the Senate that he "would never so much as consider the recognition of 
Communist China.” AA 13 AA 



g Owen Lattirnore, a leading specialist in Far Eastern affairs, was subjected to 
harassment and persecution by McCarthy’s followers in connection with the attack on the 
administration’s Far East policy. McCarthy called him the "top architect" of US foreign 
policy in the Far East, and "one of the top Communist agents in this country.” In their 
testimony before the Senate Committee four former Secretaries of State unanimously 
denied these charges. They declared that Lattirnore had not occupied any official post in 
the State Department, and so could not have shaped US policy in the Far East. Another of 
McCarthy’s charges collapsed when it was discovered that the testimony of Budenz, an 
agent provocateur whom the senator had cited, was based on hearsay. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, a member of the Senate committee investigating McCarthy’s charges against the 
State Department, called Budenz’ s testimony "insincere or untruthful,” and said the 
motives behind it were political and manipulative. AA ll AA 

P In 1951-1952 Senator McCarran’s Internal Security Subcommittee investigated the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which was 78 made up of scientific councils representing 
ten countries. The institute was financed by Rockefeller and Carnegie funds (48 percent) 
and also by dues from the member countries. In 1934 the Pacific Ocean Institute of the 
USSR had joined this organization and every year since had, like the other members, paid 
between $2,000 and $3,000 into its treasury. The McCarran subcommittee seized the 
institute’s financial papers, found the record of one such payment, and on this basis 
spread the sensational report that "the institute was a paid agent of Soviet 
propaganda.” AA 15 AA The subcommittee maintained that the institute was under 
communist control and that it had greatly influenced America’s Far Eastern policy. 
McCarran declared: "I am convinced, from the evidence developed in this inquiry, [that] 
but for the machinations of the small group that controlled and activated that organization 
[IPR] China today would be free.” AA 10 AA William L. Holland, the institute’s secretary- 
general, appeared before the subcommittee in October of 1951; he characterized the 
investigators’ charges as "slanderous and manifestly absurd.” AA 17 AA The ridiculousness 
of this “expose” became fully clear on August 2, when Edward K. Carter, the institute’s 
former head, testified before the subcommittee that FBI agents had looked through the 
institute’s archives a year earlier and had found nothing prejudicial in its activities. AA l AA " 

P The attack made by McCarthy’s adherents on America’s Far Eastern policy was 
inspired by a powerful coalition. On one side were the China lobby, unscrupulous 
politicians hungry for publicity, professional anticommunists, and isolationists; they had 
maintained throughout the postwar period that the US government was purposely 
abetting the revolution in China. On the other side were the old-guard opponents of 
Franklin Roosevelt, who grouped themselves around Senator Robert Taft. William J. 
Goodwin and Alfred Kohlberg were particularly influential members of the China lobby. 
In 1949-1950 Chiang Kaishek’s propaganda machine paid Goodwin $65,000 for help in 
getting new American loans. In an interview with the Washington Post he boasted that he 
had converted no less than fifty members of Congress to Chiang Kaishek’s cause. AA 18 AA 
Goodwin also boasted that he had "helped materially" to lay the groundwork for 
McCarthy’s attacks on the State Department. AA 19 AA The historian Selig Adler also notes 
that the China lobbyists received financial 79 support from the Taiwan government. In 



particular he writes that Madame Chiang, on departing from the USA after a visit in 
1950, "left more than one million dollars in cash for the Lobby’s use."’" 

P There was nothing really original in McCarthy’s charges against the State Department; 
at bottom they were a repetition of the arguments of Alfred Kohlberg, who in the 40s had 
depicted the Institute of Pacific Relations as the evil genius of American foreign policy in 
the Far East. It is also known that a week before McCarthy launched his attack America 
Betrayed had been distributed in Congress; this pamphlet, the work of Joseph P. Kamp, 
the head of the Constitutional Educational League, contained "all the same charges 
against the same people in almost the same words.” AA 21 AA 

P Closely connected to these attacks on foreign policy were the Jenner and McCarran 
subcommittees’ investigations of the 2,000 Americans working at the UN. Senator 
Eastland, following the general line of McCarthyism, maintained that the " greatest 
concentration of Communists" was to be found in that group. Fie hinted broadly that all 
of them had held "high and sensitive positions" in the US government, where (he said) 
they were known to be Communists. He declared in mock wonderment that this state of 
affairs was "more than strange. ” AA 22 AA In January 1953, at the urging of McCarthy and 
his followers, all Americans employed at the UN were fingerprinted. AA 211 AA The liberal 
journal The Nation described McCarthyism’ s invasion of this international organization 
in an article titled "Dark Days at the U.N.” The investigators crudely violated 
international law by demanding that witnesses reveal confidential information. Some of 
the UN’s American employees were confronted with a choice: their loyalty to the United 
States or to the UN. The committee, with the consent of the UN Secretary General, had 
some of those who refused to answer discharged. AA 24 AA 

P McCarthyism’ s attack on the foreign policies of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations was part and parcel of its general offensive against the social and 
economic policies of the New Deal and against later measures associated with the so- 
called Fair Deal. It was claimed that Secretary of Agriculture Charles Brannan and 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman, as well as Acheson and Marshall, had 
Communist connections; later 80 such accusations were made against the Truman 
administration as a whole. On April 11, 1951, William Jenner, one of McCarthy’s 
comrades-in-arms, declared in the Senate: "I charge that this country today is in the hands 
of a secret inner coterie which is directed by agents of the Soviet Union. . . We must cut 
this whole cancerous conspiracy out of our government at once. Our only choice is to 
impeach President Truman and find out who is the secret invisible government which has 
so cleverly led our country down the road to destruction. ” AA 25 AA The Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, in a report released on August 24, 1953, asserted that "the 
Communists actually controlled the State Department, the Treasury Department, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the Office of War Information, and the Office of 
Strategic Services among others and had even a dominant voice in White House 
circles. ” AA 20 AA 

P McCarthyism’ s attacks on the policies of the Roosevelt and Truman (and later 
Eisenhower) administrations were an expression of the conflicts within American state- 



monopoly capitalism, of the opposition of certain monopolistic groups to government 
involvement in the private sector. All those who felt that government regulation was 
counter to their economic interests supported McCarthy’s campaign against the 
administration. 

P The Truman administration tried to fight back. A paper titled "A Study of ’Witch 
Hunting’ and Hysteria in the United States" was circulated with an eye to discrediting 
McCarthy and his supporters. Generalizing from material on outbreaks of political hatred 
in the past, the study concluded that witch hunting was a "periodically recurring 
phenomenon, of which the McCarthy uproar was yet another manifestation. ” AA 27 AA 

P But Truman’s counterattack was doomed from the outset: his own program for loyalty 
tests of government employees sanctioned the "witch hunting" that he attributed, not 
without reason, to McCarthyism. The administration acknowledged that some loyalty 
boards had violated the principles of due process, but took no practical measures to avert 
further violations. AA 28 AA 

P McCarthyism was opposed by liberals in Congress and the press. Thanks to them many 
unsavory sides of the investigators’ activities came to light. The liberal press repeatedly 
pointed out that McCarthy and his followers were ignoring the Constitution, and widely 
publicized their financial machinations. In 1950 the 81 subcommittee headed by Senator 
Millard E. Tydings, which was looking for "subversive activities" in the State 
Department in connection with McCarthy’s charges, declared in no uncertain terms that 
those charges were groundless, and directed the public’s attention to the obvious 
contradictions within them. 

P On August 6, 1951, Senator William Benton of Connecticut moved that McCarthy be 
expelled from the Senate. "Freedom to lie,” Benton said, "is not a freedom which 
membership in the U.S. Senate confers upon any man."- AA 9 AA Benton cited ten cases in 
which McCarthy had lied. Revelations were also made about McCarthy’s financial 
maneuvcrings, about his use of dishonest means in the election campaign against Senator 
Tydings of Maryland, etc. It became known that in McCarthy’s six years in the Senate he 
had deposited $172,000 in banks — this on an income of $15,000 a year. In 1948, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on Banking and Monetary Affairs, McCarthy had aided 
passage of a measure loaning $50,000,000 to private construction firms. For this he 
received a bribe of $10,000, in the form of an honorarium for a pamphlet on housing 
construction, from the Fustron Corporation. He had also accepted a bribe of $20,000 
from the Pepsi-Cola Corporation. 

P By August 31, however, Senator Hennings, and perhaps also Benton, appeared to drop 
the motion against McCarthy. In a letter to Tom F. Baker, president of the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association and an ardent supporter of the Benton resolution, Hennings 
wrote: "There are some complications ... in terms of party policy and even Bill Benton 
has suggested that he would be happy to see his resolution somewhat modified. " AA 30 AA 
Many Democratic Congressmen wanted Benton to refrain from attacking McCarthy; they 
feared that his resolution would provoke an adverse reaction and hurt them in the 



upcoming elections. In early September "the Senator from Connecticut shifted his 
objective from expulsion of McCarthy to censure. ’A resolution of censure,’ he stated, 
’would provide the moral grounds to encourage the voters of Wisconsin to expel him in 
1952.’ " AA 31 AA 

2 The Senate battle over the Benton resolution began on September 28, 1951. McCarthy 
ignored the subcommittee headed by Senator Guy M. Gillette, to which the resolution 
had been sent, and its members did not show the persistence to pursue the matter to its 
end. Moreover there were McCarthy 82 supporters even on the subcommittee, and many 
of its members did not wish to bring down upon themselves the wrath of the senator from 
Wisconsin. McCarthy tried persistently to “unmask” the communist influence working 
against him. Such half measures by Congressional liberals could not seriously affect 
McCarthy’s prestige in the eyes of the electorate. On September 8, 1952, he received 
more votes than all of his opponents combined. 

2 The only thing that McCarthy’s critics were able to accomplish in the Eighty-Second 
Congress was to suggest a "code of conduct" to be followed by Congressional 
investigating committees. "’ AA 2 AA But it was only in March 1955, after McCarthy’s 
defeat, that such a code was adopted. AA 33 AA 

2 In November 1952 Gillette was replaced as head of the subcommittee investigating 
McCarthy by Senator Henriings of Missouri. Under his guidance it compiled a report, 
which was circulated among the senators of the new (Eighty-Third) Congress. But 
William Jenner, a McCarthy supporter, now assumed leadership of the Senate Rules 
Committee, to which the Hennings subcommittee was subordinated; he quickly put a stop 
to the report’s spread. Only by the efforts of a number of liberal organizations, which 
duplicated the report entire or in part, did it reach the public. The report was four hundred 
pages long, and well documented. But it made no recommendations concerning 
McCarthy; it merely set forth two conclusions: "First, that McCarthy had obstructed the 
whole investigation and had repeatedly abused the members of the subcommittee; 
second, that the subcommittee had gathered a considerable body of unrefuted evidence 
indicating highly irregular financial transactions on McCarthy’s part.” 

2 The liberal press openly expressed disappointment with the report; right-wingers in 
Congress saw it as a “smear” against their hero. Hennings himself explained the report’s 
leniency toward McCarthy by pointing out that there were not sufficient votes in the 
Senate at that time to sustain a move against McCarthy. "Any attempted showdown 
would have resulted in a vote of confidence in the Wisconsin Republican and a 
repudiation of the subcommittee. Such a result, Hennings concluded, would have been 
disastrous for the Senate and for the country.” ’* 

2 The liberals’ struggle against McCarthyism proved ineffectual. The generally positive 
contribution made by liberals to the fight 83 against reaction in the USA is not to be 
disparaged; nonetheless the extreme inconsistency of their position in the postwar period 
cannot escape comment. The liberal movement was in a state of siege in those years, and 
its ranks dwindled greatly. Many who had earlier supported Roosevelt’s policies began to 



oppose them with vigor. This shift was related to an overall strengthening of reaction 
among the bourgeoisie. Most liberals turned away from the battle, not wishing to draw 
the iire of the investigating committees; only a minority continued to defend their beliefs 
actively. 

P The progressive sociologist C. Wright Mills characterized the liberal movement of 
those years in very unflattering terms. He wrote that the internecine political struggle 
"revealed a decayed and frightened liberalism weakly defending itself from the insecure 
and ruthless fury of political gangsters.” AA l 13 AA 

P It is quite possible that Mill’s assessment is too gloomy, or that it does not do justice to 
some liberals. But it accurately describes a general tendency. The liberals’ struggle in 
those years was directed not so much against McCarthyism as toward the vindication of 
their own loyalty, their anticommunism. This tendency manifested itself even in some of 
McCarthyism’ s staunchest opponents. Herbert H. Lehman, speaking before the liberal 
Americans for Democratic Action on May 23, 1953, called McCarthyism a threat to 
democratic freedoms; at the same time he felt it necessary to exhort his audience to fight 
Communism "both from outside our borders and within our country. "" AA 0 AA 

P Some legislative proposals by liberals were no less reactionary than those made by 
McCarthy’s supporters. What can be said, for example, of their proposal that suspicious 
persons be placed under preventive custody in concentration camps, which became part 
of the reactionary McCarran Act of 1950? 

Some liberals showed a degree of courage and steadfastness in the struggle against 
McCarthyism; but the liberal movement as a whole suffered from at least two grave 
defects. First, all liberals did homage, to some extent, to the reactionaries’ big lie: that 
world communism was threatening the USA. Indeed the views of some liberals on 
relations with the USSR were close to those of the overt reactionaries. Because of this the 
liberals’ opposition to McCarthyism was inconsistent and ineffective. 84 The enormous 
social upheavals taking place throughout the world in the mid-twentieth century 
inevitably pushed bourgeois liberalism toward the right, toward reaction. Second, the 
liberal movement of those years tried to divorce McCarthy and McCarthyisin from the 
political climate in the country, from the policies of the USA’s ruling cliques. Liberals 
saw McCarthy and his kind as an isolated phenomenon; they overlooked (or perhaps 
ignored) the forces that sustained McCarthyism. While criticizing McCarthy the liberals, 
along with the other members of the Senate, confirmed (on February 2, 1954) a new 
budget giving his subcommittee $214,000 for investigative activities. The only opposing 
voice was that of William Fulbright of Arkansas. By paying tribute to anticommunism 
the liberals contributed to the aggravation of anticommunist hysteria and to the cold war; 
thus in some measure they helped to create the atmosphere in which McCarthyism 
flourished. 

Anti-Constitutional Legislation 
by Congress 



g In the McCarthy years Congress became the center of anticommunist and anti- 
democratic activities. Many restrictive measures were enacted between 1950 and 1954 in 
attempts to destroy the Communist Party, to weaken the democratic movement as much 
as possible, to reinforce government control over the unions, to revoke (in practice) the 
political rights proclaimed in the Constitution, and to put more of the personal lives of 
Americans under police supervision. Congress also wanted to cut Americans off 
completely from progressive influences from abroad. Many of these goals were achieved. 

P The most shameful page in the history of the Eighty-First Congress (1949-1950) was 
the adoption of the anticommunist McCarran-Wood Act — the Internal Security Act of 
1950. This law was prepared by a special subcommittee, headed by Richard Nixon, of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. Its prototype was the Mundt-Nixon Bill, 
developed during the Eightieth Congress on the basis of a welter of anticommunist 85 
proposals. In 1948 the House voted 319 to 58 to approve the Mundt-Nixon Bill, but 
Republican leaders in the Senate postponed discussion on it until after the 1948 
elections. AA 37 AA 

P The election restored Democratic control over both houses of Congress, but the 
legislators’ anticommunist fever was not lessened. McCarran, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and Wood, the new chairman of HU AC. both Democrats, proved to 
be faithful followers of Republicans Mundt and Nixon. During the debate on 
anticommunist legislation liberals introduced, with Truman’s approval, the Kilgore Bill, 
which provided for police surveillance of “dangerous” persons during "internal security 
emergencies.” In the further course of the discussion the Kilgore Bill was incorporated 
into the McCarran-Wood Bill. As Congressman Vito Marcantonio (New York) justly 
remarked on July 17, 1950, this anticommunist bill proved once again that "defense of 
tyranny abroad only means reaction at home." AA 38 AA In a message to Congress on 
September 22 Truman called the bill’s provisions "a clear and present danger AA l AA ’ to 
Americans’ democratic institutions, as well as "ineffective and unworkable. "" AA 9 AA 
Warnings were heard that lo pass the bill would make a mockery of the Bill of Rights. 

P The McCarran-Wood Act, adopted on September 23, 1950, was marked by an overt 
anticommunist bias. Its introduction stated that the purpose of the world communist 
movement is "by treachery, deceit, infiltration into other groups, espionage, sabotage, 
terrorism, and many other means ... to establish a Communist totalitarian dictatorship . . . 
throughout the world. " AA 40 AA Title I of the act made unlawful any “activity” which 
would "contribute to the establishment within the United States of a totalitarian 
dictatorship" under foreign control. 

P Under the McCarran-Wood Act the Communist Party was defined as a "Communist- 
action organization" — one which is "controlled by the foreign government.” Groups that 
supported the Communists or shared their view on any question were defined as 
"Communist-front organizations.” Both types of organization were required to register’ 
with the Justice Department. AA l AA " Under the McCormack Act of 1938 and the Voorhis 
Law of 1940, organizations and individuals engaged in spying, sabotage, and the 
fomenting of rebellions were bound to register; Communists were now grouped with 



criminal conspirators and traitors. Refusal to register 86 was punishable by a fine of up to 
$10,000 and a prison term of five years for each day lapsed. 

P The McCarran-Wood Act’s definition of a "Communist-front organization" opened the 
way for an attack on hundreds of democratic and liberal organizations working against 
fascism and war and for social reform, the broadening of the educational system, and 
racial equality. 

P The act created the Subversive Activities Control Board, which was made up of five 
members appointed by the president and approved by the Senate. This board had 
discretionary powers to determine what groups should be considered “ Communist- 
action” or “Communist-front” organizations. A staff of investigators and "experts on 
Communism" was placed at the board’s disposal. 

P The act gave the president the right, during an "internal security emergency,” to 
suspend the Bill of Rights — to use police measures against any citizen who was 
suspected by the government of being a threat to the USA. AA 12 AA 

P In accordance with the act the government set up camps for preventive detention in 
Allentown (Pennsylvania), El Reno (Oklahoma), Florence and Wickenburg (Arizona), 
Tulelake (California), and Avon Park (Florida). The Department of Justice did not deny 
that these camps were "ready to confine American Communists in case of an 
emergence."" 

P Members of “Communist-action” and “Communist-front” organizations were not 
allowed to travel outside the country or to work in the civil service, or at defense 
facilities. Such organizations were required to identify materials sent through the mail as 
"disseminated by ... a Communist organization.” Similar rules applied to their radio and 
television broadcasts. AA 4 AA ’ 

P The Communist Party USA showed up the demagoguery of the ruling cliques about a 
"Communist threat,” pointing out that the new law promoted militaristic hysteria, 
regarded working for peace and business cooperation with the socialist countries as a 
subversive activity, and made it easier for the ruling cliques to fight individuals and 
organizations demanding the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and the enactment of social 
and economic measures favoring the working people.’ " AA 5 AA 

P The state legislatures emulated the anticommunist fervor of Congress, and in a number 
of cases even surpassed it. By the 87 end of 1950 thirty-one states had adopted laws 
similar to the Smith Act. Michigan’s "Fittle Smith Act,” adopted in 1950, made it a crime 
to advocate the overthrow of the US government by force and violence. The penalty 
prescribed was a fine of up to $10,000 and a prison sentence of up to ten years. Another 
Michigan law, enacted in 1951, threatened life imprisonment for all members of 
"subversive organizations" and all persons connected with them. Anyone refusing to 
answer questions before a Congressional committee would be considered "a communist 
or a knowing member of a communist front organization" by the state legislature, and 



would be liable to all the consequences of such affiliation. ’ AA 10 AA The governor of 
Texas, Allan Shivers, demanded the death penalty for all Communists; membership in the 
Communist Party was made a criminal offense in the state, punishable by a $20,000 fine 
and twenty years in prison. By the beginning of 1951 fifteen states had barred the 
Communist Party from participation in elections. Registration laws appeared in five 
states. 

P These acts by lawmakers met with full support from rightist organizations. At its 
October 1950 convention the American Legion adopted two resolutions demanding that 
Communists be "interned and tried as traitors and that the death penalty be made to apply 
to anyone convicted of espionage, sabotage or sedition, in time of peace as well as 
war.” AA 47 AA 

P As has been noted Truman denounced the McCarran Act in the strongest terms. But this 
did not prevent the Justice Department from instigating proceedings, in November 1950, 
for the registration of the Communist Party on the basis of that law. On October 20, 1952, 
the Subversive Activities Control Board found the party to be "communist-action 
organization" and demanded that it register with the Justice Department. AA 48 AA 
American Communists began a dramatic struggle, lasting for almost a decade and a half, 
in the course of which the party exploded the officially sanctioned myth that the 
communist movement was conspiratorial, thus assuring its own further existence and 
development. 

P In 1951 democratic organizations too were persecuted under the McCarran Act. The 
Peace Information Center, which was collecting signatures for the Stockholm Appeal, 
was indicted for refusing to register as a foreign agent.’ AA 19 AA In the fall of 1953 the 88 
Subversive Activities Control Board, at the urging of the Department of Justice, instituted 
proceedings against fourteen more socalled Communist-front organizations. At the same 
time materials were being prepared for actions against twenty-five other democratic and 
liberal groups. 

P After two years of investigation the board suggested that the Jefferson School of Social 
Science, the Labor Youth League, the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
and the Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade register as ” Communist-front" 
organizations. [ 88»* In June 1955 the board opened hearings on the American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign Bom. 

P The Internal Security Act of 1950 was not the last link in the chain of Congressional 
anticommunist actions. In January 1954 President Eisenhower asked that measures 
depriving Communist Party members of American citizenship be worked out. A group of 
prominent Congressional liberals headed by Hubert H. Humphrey introduced a proposal 
"to declare the Communist party an illegal conspiracy.” AA 50 AA The ultra-right 
Congressmen Francis Walter, Reed, Charles Halleck, and Robert C. Byrd suggested that 
the Communist Party be outlawed. AA 51 AA But these suggestions were not carried out for 
tactical reasons: a number of Congressional and administration figures maintained that 
provisions for registration were the most effective means in the struggle against 



communism, and opposed the outlawing of the party. This point of view was expressed, 
in particular, by President Eisenhower, Herbert Brownell, and J. Edgar Hoover. AA 52 AA 

P Compromise measures developed in the course of Congressional debates were 
incorporated into the Communist Control Act, which was adopted almost unanimously at 
the end of 1954. This shameful act was the logical continuation and development of 
earlier anti-democratic laws. Congress declared the Communist Party "an instrumentality 
of a conspiracy to overthrow the Government of the United States.” Its existence was 
claimed to be a "clear present and continuing danger" to the country. The Communist 
Party was deprived of all rights accorded to political parties in the USA, and completely 
barred from 89 participation in political campaigns, including presidential, 

Congressional, and local elections.’” 

P The almost complete unanimity with which Congress approved these laws troubled 
sober-minded Americans every bit as much as the doings of fanatical investigators. 
Telford Taylor remarked that this extraordinary bill would always be a blot on American 
history. It was adopted at a time when the USA was tirelessly proclaiming to the world 
that it ardently supported free elections and self-determination. AA 5 AA ’ Congress filled out 
the McCarran Act of 1950 by introducing a new term, "Communist- infiltrated 
organization,” which could be used against any progressive organization, and in 
particular against militant labor unions. The legislators encouraged unions to exclude 
Communists by allowing them to petition for the removal of the “ Communistinfiltrated” 
label. The law allowed members to leave such an organization; upon request by 20 per 
cent of the union’s membership the National Labor Relations Board would conduct 
elections of new representatives for collective bargaining. A union judged to be 
“Communist-infiltrated” was deprived of all of its legal rights. AA 55 AA 

P Congress’s anticommunism in the McCarthy years also found expression in fierce 
attacks on the Fifth Amendment, which guarantees the right of persons accused in 
criminal cases to refuse to answer questions when this might incriminate them. McCarthy 
and his supporters, who used committees to persecute their political opponents, cherished 
a special hatred for the constitutional rights of American citizens; they branded anyone 
who refused to answer their questions a "communist.” In the first half of the 50s the term 
"Fifth- Amendment Communist" found a secure position in the political vocabulary. The 
ultra-rightist James Burnham, expressing McCarthyism’s point of view, wrote that the 
Fifth Amendment’s "relevance and desirability in normal juridical proceedings are not 
self-evident.” AA l AA "’ AA ll AA Congressman Kenneth B. Keating introduced a bill by 
which any federal employee who refused, under the protection of the Fifth Amendment, 
to answer investigators’ questions would be dismissed. AA 57 AA 

P In the 50s a person who provoked a committee’s special ire was in danger of almost 
certain punishment under one ol three points: for violation of the Smith Act, if he 
acknowledged membership in the Communist Party; for perjury, if he denied 90 
association with the Communists; or for contempt of Congress, if he refused to answer 
the committee’s questions. 



g In order to cover up this obvious violation of the Constitution the ruling cliques began 
to demand that a special law be enacted making it possible to circumvent the Fifth 
Amendment, which Senator Jenner claimed had been turned into a screen for hiding the 
facts about the "Communist conspiracy.” The investigators declared that no one had the 
right to refuse to give testimony on the grounds that it might be used to bring charges 
against him. AA 58 AA 

P The bill proposed by McCarran fully met this requirement. In certain cases, to be 
determined by the appropriate authorities, persons called to give evidence were 
guaranteed immunity from prosecution for actions to which they admitted. In July 1953 
this bill was passed by the Senate and then by the House. On August 20, 195f, 
Eisenhower signed it into law as the Immunity Act. The ruling cliques tried to present 
(his law as not being contrary to the Bill of Rights. This point of view was expressed by 
Samuel H. Hofstadtcr, a justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, who 
called the law a "rational compromise" between individual freedom and the interests of 
the nation, which demanded that vital security information be obtained/” AA 9 AA 

P On September 14 of that year Brownell, on the basis of the Immunity Act, asked 
Communists to describe their activities without fear of prosecution. In August 1954 
Congress enacted a law prohibiting the payment from federal funds of salaries or 
pensions to persons who had pleaded the protection of the Fifth Amendment. AA 00 AA 

P This portrait of arbitrary police power would be incomplete without at least a short 
characterization of the USA’s immigration policy in those years. Over many decades the 
USA had freely admitted tens of millions of immigrants. The increased antipathy toward 
foreigners was connected with the onset of the general crisis of capitalism. It led to such 
scandalous measures as the Palmer raids and the forcible deportation of persons for 
spreading “un-American” ideas. This drive slackened in the second half of the 20s, and 
was renewed only in connection with the beginning of the Second World War. 

91 

P The Smith (or Alien Registration) Act of 1940 made all aliens who were or had been 
members of "subversive organizations" subject to deportation. Mandatory fingerprinting 
came into practice under this law. AA 01 AA After the war three million foreign-bom 
Americans underwent this humiliating procedure. Facts about their lives were recorded 
by the FBI. They were forbidden to travel within the country without informing the 
Justice Department, and they were strictly obliged to quit, upon demand, any 
organization whose activities displeased the FBI. Under existing legislation the Truman 
administration arrested 135 persons and instituted deportation proceedings against them 
for political reasons (this group included 41 active members or leaders of unions, two 
black leaders, four Mexicans, and six Communists); similar actions were threatened 
against 3.500 more non-citizens. AA 02 AA By 1950, 2,554 aliens had been investigated with 
an eye to deporting them."-’ AA l AA But the ruling cliques considered these measures 
insufficient; in the years after the war they worked out even more repressive and anti- 
democratic immigration laws. 



g The McCarran-Wood Act of 1950 forbade current or former members of the 
Communist Party, as well as all other persons who presented a “threat” to the security of 
the USA, to enter the country. It further prescribed that all Communist aliens be deported. 
All persons liable to deportation were placed under the supervision of the Department of 
Justice. 

P Persons naturalized after January 1, 1951, and who joined the Communist Party or any 
“Communist-front” organization within five years of their naturalization could, under the 
new law, be deprived of their citizenship and deported. AA 1 1 1 AA 

P In his message to Congress concerning the McCarran Bill Truman expressed 
disapproval of its provisions dealing with aliens. But his disapproval was certainly not 
founded on a concern with justice. He was mainly worried that the bill would make it 
difficult for Francoists, who would be considered members of a totalitarian party, to 
come to the USA, and that it would deprive the government of the right to offer political 
asylum to traitors from the socialist countries, as a result of which the USA would lose 
valuable- intelligence information. AA 05 AA 

P In the practical enforcement of the law these cautions were taken into consideration: the 
principle of "nominal membership" 92 was applied by the Justice Department in dealing 
with representatives of the fascist, falangist, and nazi organizations. This principle 
covered membership in fascist organizations up to the age of sixteen, and also 
membership in order to obtain work, ration cards, etc. The joining of nazi and fascist 
organizations while serving in the army was also considered pardonable. In granting 
entry visas the State Department gave the law a still broader interpretation, advancing the 
idea that joining totalitarian organizations was sometimes an “involuntary” act. AA 01 AA ’ 

P The McCarran- Walter Act on immigration and naturalization, which became law in 
December 1952, placed still further limits on the presence of “undesirables” in the 
country. It threatened with loss of citizenship persons who, within ten years after 
naturalization, were convicted of contempt of Congress for refusing, under the protection 
of the Fifth Amendment, to answer questions before investigating committees. AA 67 AA 

P The McCarran- Walter Act reinforced the proscriptions of earlier laws dealing with 
foreigners. It threatened fourteen million foreign-born Americans with loss of citizenship 
and deportation. It gave the Justice Department the right to arrest, without a warrant, any 
person suspected of being in the USA illegally, to deny such persons bail, and to deport, 
without any formal legal proceedings, persons suspected on the basis of anonymous 
information. Congress worked out a stringent system of discriminatory quotas limiting 
the entry of “undesirable” aliens into the country. Thus over 65,000 immigrants were 
permitted each year from Great Britain (population 47,000,000), while only 2,000 were 
permitted from twenty Asian countries with a total population of 1.5 billion. ’ AA 1 8 AA The 
1952 law modified the provisions of the McCarran Act of 1950 concerning immigration. 
In particular, persons who had terminated their affiliation with the Communist Party and 
for the past five years had actively opposed communist ideas were now permitted to 
become citizens. ” AA 9 AA 



g The McCarran- Walter Act was well received by rightist organizations. The American 
Legion, for example, expressed satisfaction that a law providing effective weapons in the 
fight against subversion had finally been enacted. It maintained, however, that the 
provisions against Communists should be made stronger. AA 70 AA 
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P In 1953 the Eisenhower administration announced that deportation proceedings were 
being considered against 12,000 aliens and 10,000 naturalized American citizens. AA 71 AA 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman declared that "it is better to deport ten innocent aliens than to 
permit one subversive or criminal alien to remain.” AA 72 AA 

P A striking example of the way in which laws on aliens were applied is furnished by the 
repeated attempts of reactionaries to deport Harry R. Bridges, president of the 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, who became an American citizen in 1945. 
He was convicted three times in federal courts of “perjury” and "conspiracy,” but higher 
courts overturned these convictions because of a lack of evidence. It was only in 1956, 
however, that the federal court finally ordered deportation proceedings against Bridges 
cancelled. AA 73 AA 

P Before October 1917 the US government had no established policy on denying 
passports for political reasons. AA 71 AA Lrom that time until 1931 the government barred 
Communist Party members from travel outside the country. In 1947 the State Department 
revived this policy. Lor the next decade persons belonging to “Communist-front” 
organizations and who had not registered with the Justice Department were refused 
passports. In practice this prevented not only Communists but also a much larger group 
of persons from making trips abroad. Passports were denied to Paul Robeson and Dr. 
Ralph W. Spitzer (a chemist) in 1950, to Columbia University professor Corliss Larnont, 
to Linius Pauling (president of the American Chemical Society), and to many, many 
others. 

P On May 25, 1952, it was reported that in the past twelve months the State Department 
had denied passports to nearly three hundred American citizens. According to the 
Lederation of American Scientists, moreover, over an eighteenmonth period more than 
two hundred foreign scientists were unable to visit the United States because of visa 
restrictions. AA 75 AA 

P The government’s policy provoked discontent among the public; by spring of 1955 
over forty bills had been introduced in Congress for the repeal or revision of the 
McCarran- Walter Act. AA 70 AA 

P But the rightists did not relax their efforts. New reactionary proposals appeared on the 
agenda of the Eighty-Third 94 Congress. In particular, a bill was discussed that would 
legalize the tapping of telephone conversations — a crude invasion of the private lives of 
citizens. Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes described wiretapping as a "dirty 
business,” contrary to the Lourth Amendment, and unbecoming a democratic 



government. AA 77 AA The Federal Communications Act of 1934 forbade wiretapping and 
also the publication of information so obtained. AA 78 AA But the FBI did not deny that it 
engaged in wiretapping, and that the Justice Department was aware of its activities. This 
was revealed by J. Edgar Hoover in 194-9, and confirmed by Attorney General Tom 
Clark (and later by his successor, J. Howard McGrath). In 1949 the New York Times 
reported that wiretapping, both illegal and with the required New York Supreme Court 
order, had reached such proportions in the city that " astute city officials have abandoned 
the use of the telephone for any conversation that even borders on the confidential 
side.” AA 79 AA 



P The suggestion that this police tactic be legalized was justified, once again, by the 
needs of national security. The supporters of such measures pointed to America’s 
interests, and expressed genuine amazement that Americans mistrusted evidence obtained 
in such a manner. Congress did not venture to sanction overt spying on American 
citizens: that would be to challenge the Constitution too obviously. But at the same time 
they took no measures to limit wiretapping. 

In 1959 the Pennyslvania Bar Association published new information on the invasion of 
private life by police. Although wiretapping had been formally banned by Congress it 
was widely practised in all parts of the country. In particular it was revealed that 
eavesdropping on telephone conversations had become an everyday phenomenon in New 
York. According to the Bar Association, New York City police "applied anywhere from 
13,000 to 26,000 wire taps annually.” State investigators were less restricted by 
Congress’s limitations, since in a number of states such procedures were considered 
admissible. In 1958 six states explicitly allowed their police to tap telephones, five 
demanding a court order beforehand and one, Louisiana, making no such qualification. 
Thirty-three states explicitly prohibited wiretapping, while eleven had no statutes bearing 
on the matter. AA 80 AA 

Notes 

r88-*l Up to the end of 1955 not a single group was registered as a “Communist-front” 
or “Communist-action” organization. 



McCarthyism in Action 



P Loyalty tests of government employees and measures purporting to safeguard the 
security of the USA led to the strengthening of police forces: they were granted extensive 
powers and placed in supervision of millions of Americans. Blac kl ists of socalled 
subversive organizations compiled by the Justice Department and by investigating 
committees in Congress and in the state legislatures were widely disseminated; they were 
used by many private organizations, schools, and colleges, as well as government 
institutions. In some cases the mere suggestion of a connection with any of these 
organizations was considered entirely adequate grounds for dismissal. Besides the FBI 



and HUAC a multitude of new bodies, whose sole purpose was to probe into the political 
reliability of Americans, were created in the postwar years by orders from Truman and 
Eisenhower and by anticommunist legislation. The FBI kept records on millions. Local 
investigators were engaged in the same type of work. 

P The use of paid inlormers became an integraKpart of the political persecution. Some of 
the darkest pages in the history of the American people are connected with this practice. 
Where the “crime” was harboring “dangerous” thoughts secret denunciation was the only 
possible source for the information the government needed to convict "undesirables.” In 
the years that followed the war the government did not hide the fact that it used secret 
informers and gave them its protection. 

P Any attempt by liberal or progressive groups to criticize the system of paid informers 
was viewed as a Communist-inspired activity. Despite protests from the public the 
administration, with the help of the FBI and HUAC, actively encouraged the formation of 
that system. The budget for the FBI grew by leaps and bounds: from $3 to $90 million 
between 1932 and 1952. In the same period the bureau’s staff increased from 800 to 
almost 15,200. AA 81 AA The FBI was transformed from an organization for fighting crime 
into a political police force employing great numbers of provocateurs and other riffraff. 
Professor Thomas I. Emerson of the Yale Law School wrote that the FBI was on the 
verge of becoming "a grave and ruthless menace to democratic processes. ” AA 82 AA 

P Paid informers were depicted as heroes whose "patriotism" 96 was proved by 
cooperation with government investigators and Congressional committees. The renegade 
Louis F. Budenz was presented with the keys to the city of Boston; the provocateur 
Herbert A. Philbrick was also honored in Massachusetts. For many provocation and 
informing became a profitable business. 

P The informer system was highly offensive to the majority of Americans. Members of 
every segment of the population were indignant about it. "The fact is plain,” wrote 
Zecharian Chafee, Jr., "that a government star witness is a liar." AA 83 AA D. N. Pritt, a 
British journalist, considered secret denunciation the most characteristic feature of 
McCarthyism, the focal point of all its evils. AA 84 AA 

P The paid informer Harvey Matusow admitted, in his book False Witness (New York: 
Cameron & Kahn Publishers, 1955), to having fabricated his testimony with the help of 
FBI agents and Senator McCarthy. He revealed the truth about a whole series of court 
proceedings against Communists and union leaders. Matusow was the main witness for 
the government in 1952 during an investigation conducted by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. On the basis of his testimony thirteen New York Communists were found 
guilty. In the days of his "popularity,” when he was (in the words of Senator McCarthy) 

"a great American,” he worked as a consultant for the Justice Department, the 
commissioner of the New York Police Department, and the New York Times. He made 
several radio and television broadcasts, wrote articles for the Hearst papers, and gave 
lectures before the American Legion. 



g The use of paid informers by the Truman and Eisenhower administrations served 
political ends. It was part of the big-lie policy being aimed against Communists. But in 
the end it also affected the bases of democratic society. Some of those who openly or 
secretly approved the conviction of Communists on the basis of testimony by paid 
informers were later forced to acknowledge the deep malignancy of the practice. 

P The realm of investigative committees was considerably extended during the McCarthy 
years. It came to include the liberal press, philanthropic foundations, the church, and the 
government itself. 

P A number of newspaper and magazine publishers were attacked by committees in the 
50s. The New York Times , the New 97 York Daily AVic.r, the New York Daily Mirror , 
and other newspapers, magazines, and publishing houses were forced to dismiss 
employees who had aroused the ire of the investigators. Angus Cameron, editor-in-chief 
at Little, Brown and Co., left his post in 1951. alter charges were advanced against him 
by Budenz. He was accused ol having campaigned lor Henry Wallace, of having helped 
organize the Samuel Adams School of Social Studies in Boston, of being on the Justice 
Department’s list of "subversives,” and of having defended the "Hollywood ten.” who 
had been thrown into prison at the demand of HU AC. He was also accused of having 
been "a member of a committee to welcome the Reverend Hewlett Johnson, the Red 

Dean of Canterbury, on September 22, 1948. On August 31, 1951, Counterattack 

devoted an entire issue to Little, Brown and Co.; thirty-one authors connected in one way 
or another with the publisher were branded Communists. 

P Laced with this assault Douglas Black, president of the American Book Publishers’ 
Council, called representatives of thirteen publishing houses together in New York. It 
was decided that a "Book Publishers’ Bill of Rights" should be made up and distributed 
around the country. But by the fall of 1951 most publishers had adopted a policy of 
silence in the hope of avoiding further difficulties with investigators. AA 8 11 AA 

P Senator McCarthy’s attacks on the liberal press were no less savage. At various times 
he slapped the “red” label on many newspapers and magazines that criticized his doings. 
Among them were the St. Louis Post-Dispatch , the Washington Post, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the New York Post and the Christian Science Monitor. He invariably compared 
any paper that dared find fault with him to the Daily Worker. He called the Washington 
Post the Washington edition of the Daily Worker, the Milwaukee Journal the Milwaukee 
edition of the Daily Worker, and so on. He also assailed the Associated Press, United 
Press, and International News Service. 

P McCarthy called for a listener boycott of the Adam Hat Company if it continued to 
employ the journalist Drew Pearson, who had spoken out against him. The company was 
forced to dispense with Pearson’s services, although it denied that it had done so under 
pressure from McCarthy. AA 87 AA 

P After the 1952 elections McCarthy launched an investigation 98 of the editorial board 
of the New York Post and of James A. Wechsler, its editor. The American Society of 



Newspaper Editors protested against this interference in the affairs of the press. AA 88 AA 
Most publishers, however, saw no infringement of the freedom of the press in the 
Wechsler affair. 

P The position of the liberal press in the fight against McCarthy was not entirely 
consistent. By supporting the government’s campaign against the Communist Party USA 
it contributed to the anticommunist hysteria to which it fell victim itself in the end. Under 
the onslaught of McCarthyism in the 50s the liberal press lost more and more of its 
influence. The following data on the loss of readership by liberal magazines after 1950 
are presented by Alan P. Grimes. In 1945 the Nation had a circulation of 37,425; in 1950 
the figure was 39,439; in 1960, 23,148. In 1945 the New Republic had a circulation of 
37,253; in 1950, 52,000; in 1960, 23,663. The New Leader. 1945, 43,000; 1960, 15,900. 
The Progressive: 1945, 30,000; 1960, 26,000. AA 89 AA 

P But despite opposition to McCarthyism by liberal newspapers and magazines the press 
played a most important role in creating an atmosphere favorable to McCarthyism and in 
spreading absurd rumors and alarms about "conspiracies.” A number of papers 
specialized, throughout the postwar period, in various horror stories about the activities of 
“red” agents. These papers were a powerful tool for McCarthyism in the shaping of 
public opinion. Many fanatical anticommunist investigators won national fame through 
the press. 

P Educational foundations also came under fire from Congressional investigators in the 
50s. In the 30s and 40s some foundations, with their vast resources, had significantly 
influenced the formation and further development of liberal thought in the USA. The 
essence of the recommendations made by many studies in economics and the social 
sciences was that measures in the spirit of the New Deal should be continued and carried 
further. The Ford, Rockefeller, and Carnegie Foundations, and others like them, 
contributed in some degree to the growth of liberalism in colleges and universities. Some 
of them were headed by prominent liberals — Robert M. Hutching, president of the 
University of Chicago, is an example. The equation of liberalism with socialism common 
in those years made many of these foundations targets for vicious attacks by the right. 
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P In the McCarthy years the foundations were depicted as an instrument of "red 
propaganda.” In 1951 Congressman E. E. Cox of Georgia accused the Rockefeller 
Foundation of financing persons and organizations that were popularizing communist 
ideas in the nation’s public and private schools. It was claimed that the foundation 
acclaimed the successes of the Soviet Union, thus helping to discredit America. In the 
spring of 1952 Cox got authorization to set up a special committee to look into " 
subversive and un-American activities" by the administrations of philanthropic 
foundations. The committee concluded that some foundations had subsidized persons 
belonging to “Communist-front” organizations. The Cox committee’s report, which was 
presented to the House in January 1953, warned foundations not to finance any 
"researcher whose political opinions might be tinged with unorthodoxy.” AA 90 AA 



g In 1954, at the urging of Congressman Carroll B. Reece of Tennessee, a new committee 
was created to continue the investigation of educational foundations. The committee 
maintained that Communists and their fellow travelers had infiltrated the administrations 
of the largest foundations and were leading the country down the path to a "non-violent 
revolution,” which was embodied in the policies of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations. Reece asserted that the "nerve center of subversion in America" was "the 
left-wing intellectuals, whose prestige and influence seemed to be the product of the tax- 
exempt foundation grants. ” AA 91 AA The New Deal and the largest foundations, the 
investigators claimed, were parts of a conspiracy that had exerted a constant influence on 
the American people, the Congress, the Supreme Court, and the US government since 
1932. 

P The Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford foundations, along with other organizations of the 
same type, were alleged to be engaging in subversive activities and financing 
Communists. The committee charged that major foundations had recommended 
Communists and fellow travelers for responsible government positions, and that the 
authors they financed were supporters of the New Deal, socialists, and pro-communists. 
The committee inveighed against studies criticizing big business and its organizations. 
The activities of "a group of American radical intellectuals" were called "the greatest 
betrayal which has ever occurred in 100 [BEGIN] American history": the committee 
claimed that they had tried, through educational reform, to change the social order in the 
LISA. AA 11 AA - 

P The opponents of the committee asked the investigators to comment on three 
quotations, taken from the works of anonymous authors, criticizing the free-enterprise 
system arid the wealthiest members of the ruling class. The authors spoke of the need to 
carry out social reforms that would guarantee working people the necessities of life. As 
was to be expected, the investigators found that these words were "closely comparable to 
Communist literature.” The names of the authors were then revealed: Pope Pius XI and 
Pope Leo XIII. AA 93 AA This example is highly characteristic of its time: McCarthyism, 
like the ultra-rightist forces behind it, saw even liberal criticisms of the bourgeois order 
as hostile communist propaganda. The investigators’ rightist connections were shown up 
with especial clarity when it was suggested that they undertake a study of the Facts 
Forum, a “non-profit” ultra-rightist organization created by H. L. Hunt, a millionaire 
arch-reactionary from Texas. The suggestion was rejected out of hand. AA 31 AA Dan 
Sinoot, Facts Forum’s chief administrator, declared that the organization "has 
presented — and will continue to present — the views of such outstanding Americans as 
Senator Bricker, Senator Jenner, Senator McCarthy, and Senator McCarran.” AA 95 AA 

P The upshot of the McCarthy-inspired probes of foundations was the McCarran 
amendment to the tax bill, which was unanimously approved by the Senate in 1954. 

Every organization receiving financial aid from a foundation was required to present an 
affidavit that it was not "subversive.” Foundations that funded organizations included on 
the Justice Department’s blacklists were to be deprived of their tax exemptions. AA 90 AA 



g The liberal administrations of some foundations, however, refused to be intimidated by 
the investigators. In 1953 the Ford Foundation allocated $15,000,000 to the Fund for the 
Republic for a study of the effect of the struggle against “communism” on politics and 
civil liberties in the USA. AA 97 AA In the years that followed, the foundation helped to 
publish a series of works analyzing in detail the government’s programs for loyalty tests 
of employees and for national security. A clear conclusion emerged: witch hunters in 
federal, state, and local government bodies 101 had enormously damaged the rights and 
freedoms of Americans and had significantly weakened the country’s democratic 
institutions. 

P Investigative committees attacked programs of action by various religious groups 
(Protestant churches, for example) in connection with social and ethical demands and 
with the struggle for union rights, for progressive legislation in the interests of the mass 
of the working people, and for the prevention of another world war. Reactionary religious 
groups supported HlIAC’s charges of "subversive activity" against the liberal clergy. In 
January 1954, a Gallup Poll showed that 49 percent of the Protestants and 58 percent of 
the Catholics in the USA were in favor of McGarthyism. AA 98 AA Francis Cardinal 
Spellman repeatedly expressed his confidence in McCarthy. Even in April of 1954, when 
the senator’s authority was on the wane, Spellman did not change his attitude. Six 
thousand Roman Catholic policemen cheered McCarthy at a reception in New York, and 
the Cardinal gave him a friendly handshake. AA 99 AA 

P Despite the serious religious differences dividing them Catholics and fundamentalist 
Protestants united in helping investigative committees in their efforts against hundreds of 
liberal clergymen. 

P In the early 50s HUAC issued a report on the National Council of Churches of Christ 
labeling ministers who had incurred its displeasure "not only subversive but betrayers of 
their faith to the powers of darkness.” The committee had advanced this thesis for the 
first time in the pamphlet 100 Things You Should Know About Communism in Religion , 
which was reissued, in an edition of 50,000 copies, in 1951. The pamphlet asserted that 
the "social gospel" was "a cover for the spread of Communist ideas,” and called on true 
Christians to "enlist in a holy war against the Reds.” AA 100 AA 

P On February 17, 1952, HUAC published a Review of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Action. This report was put together by HUAC and the Circuit Riders, Inc., an 
organization of Methodist laymen formed in 1951 to fight liberal trends in the church. 
Publication was limed with an eye to the Methodists’ quadrennial national conference. 
The report attempted to discredit the federation, asserting that for several years its 
activities had run along the lines of Communist Party policy. HUAC 102 charged that the 
federation advocated "social-economic planning in order to develop a society without 
class distinctions and privileges. ” AA 101 AA 

P In early 1953 HUAC declared that it intended to investigate liberal churches. This 
announcement touched off a storm of protest among representatives of various religious 
groups. In May 1953 Outlook, the official organ of the National Council of Churches of 



Christ, deplored the fact that liberal Christians and advocates of social reform were being 
confused with Communists. AA 102 AA HUAC’s plans were supported, however, by a 
number of chapters of the American Legion, AA 103 AA and a petition signed by 100,000 
"loyal Americans of all faiths" in twenty states was presented in the House on July 7, 
1953, asking that HUAC " investigate Communists in religion.” AA 104 AA 

P Feelings of intolerance toward liberal clergymen increased. J. B. Matthews, a member 
of the McCarthy subcommittee (who had begun his career as an investigator on the Dies 
committee, and later set himself up as the Hearst papers’ head expert on communism), 
published an article titled "The Reds in Our Churches" in the July issue of American 
Mercury. "The largest single group supporting the Communist apparatus in the United 
States today,” wrote Matthews, "is composed of Protestant clergymen.” He continued: "It 
hardly needs to be said that the vast majority of American protestant clergymen arc loyal 
to the free institutions of this country,” nevertheless, "some 7,000 protestant clergymen 
have been drawn during the past 17 years into the network of the Kremlin 
conspiracy.” AA 105 AA According to Matthews Harry F. Ward (head of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Action), Jack R. McMichael (executive secretary of the same 
organization), Kenneth Ripley Forbes (executive secretary of the Episcopal League for 
Social Action), and Willard Uphaus (co-director of the World Peace Council) were "pro- 
Soviet propagandists,” while 253 clergymen who had signed the Stockholm Appeal, and 
likewise the 528 who supported the National Committee to Repeal the McCarran Act, 
were "fellow travelers. ” AA 1011 AA 

P Matrhews’s article generated an unprecedented wave of protest. Dozens of churchmen 
sent expressions of their displeasure to Congressional representatives. A political scandal 
was developing. In a telegram to Eisenhower church leaders called McCarthy’s 103 
protege the "chief inquisitor" of the Senate subcommittee. AA 107 AA Doctor John A. 
McKay, president of the Princeton Theological Seminary, rightly pointed out that all sorts 
of crimes were being justified in the USA as anticommunist actions. He said: "I am not 
ashamed of any document I ever signed or any cause I ever sponsored, whether it was in 
the interest of Republican Spain, or in favor of Spanish refugees from Fascist tyranny, or 
to advocate the repeal of the McCarran Act.” AA 108 AA It was only after the president 
personally intervened that McCarthy, with great regret, agreed to the dismissal of 
Matthews. 1 103** 

P On the basis of false testimony from "friendly witnesses" HUAC reported in 1953 that 
"Communists and Communist sympathizers have actually infiltrated themselves into the 
ranks of the loyal clergy.” AA 109 AA But circumstances were now clearly unfavorable for 
HUAC; in order to avoid further scandal Harold H. Velde decided to hold closed hearings 
on “communism” in the clergy. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam took a courageous stand before the committee’s investigators. 
On July 21, 1953, he told them that the committee’s actions had given rise "to a new and 
vicious expression of Ku-KIuxism, in which an innocent person may be beaten by 
unknown assailants, who arc cloaked in anonymity and at times immunity. ” AA 1 10 AA 
Forty-two counts of "subversive activity" were charged against Bishop Oxnam. His 



alleged crimes included addressing an American-Soviet meeting in 1942, signing a 
protest against the convictions of the Hollywood Ten and the Barsky group (the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee), and being among the sponsors of a rally held by the 
American League Against War and Fascism at Madison Square Garden on October 1, 
1937, to protest the Japanese invasion of China. AA lll AA Representative Donald L. 
Jackson, a member of HU AC, said that Oxnam "served God on Sunday and the 
Communist front for the balance of the week.” AA 112 AA The investigators’ charges were 
so absurd that even J. Edgar Hoover rejected their fabrications, declaring that there were 
no Communist agents whatever among the American clergy. AA 1 13 AA 

* * * 

Notes 

U03-*l Considerably later Matthews was employed with American Opinion, the official 
organ of the, reactionary John Birch Society; later he joined Edgar Bundy’s 
fundamentalist organization, 



McCarthyism and the Republican 
Administration 



P Public opinion in America associated McCarthyism with the Republican right, whose 
representatives had long held leadership in their party. In the twenty years separating the 
elections of 1932 and 1952 they insistently equated the New Deal, and subsequently the 
Fair Deal, with socialism and communism. Thus McCarthy’s ferocious attacks on the 
Truman administration fully coincided with the basic tenets of the Republican leadership. 
"Communism in the government,” the victory of the Chinese revolution, the testing of an 
atomic bomb by the USSR, the USA’s defeat in Korea — this is far from being a complete 
list of the charges laid against the administration by the Republican leaders. With the help 
of McCarthy they were able to convince the majority of Americans that their charges 
were justified. Right Republicans, and the party as a whole, found in McCarthy an 
effective instrument with which to discredit political opponents. On June 10, 1950, the 
Wisconsin Republican Convention praised McCarthy’s "courage, patriotism and loyalty,” 
and endorsed his "untiring efforts to expose, root out and destroy the treasonable, 
Communistic, disloyal elements" in the Truman-Achesoii 
administration. AA 1 14 AA \thinspaceRobert Taft fully approved of McCarthy’s 
investigations. By his search for Communists in the State Department, Taft said, 
McCarthy had “dramatized” the issue and "done a great service to the American 
people. "’ AA 1 5 AA 

P In 1952 McCarthy was re-elected to the Senate. His campaign was financed by the 
Republican Party machine. He was strongly supported by the Wisconsin Republican 
establishment. The McCarthy Club of Milwaukee, the largest organization working for 
him in the state, contributed $160,000 to his campaign. 



g For a number of years, however, another group of Republicans had been fighting 
persistently against the unrealistic antireform policy of the party’s leadership, which had 
resulted in repeated losses in presidential elections. The Republican leaders’ use of 
McCarthyism for their’ own narrow ends deepened this conflict. The internal struggle 
manifested itself in a statement read on June 1, 1951, on the Senate floor by Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine. She and six other Republicans accused 105 the 
leadership of their party of having sought to exploit "fear, bigotry, ignorance and 
intolerance" for political ends. AA l 10 AA 

P In March of the previous year Flenry Cabot Lodge had suggested that Republicans, in 
order to win the votes of the majority of the electorate, turn away from their outmoded 
platform and support "modification of the Taft-Hartley Act, increased old-age and health 
benefits, and a guaranteed annual wage to stabilize employment.” But the GOP strategy 
committee would have none of this, and declared unanimously that the party was 
"irreconcilably opposed to the welfare state.” AA 117 AA 

P Moderates and extreme right-wingers clashed at the Republican National Convention in 
1952. Eisenhower emerged the victor: he promised to cut taxes and tame inflation. 
Although the rightists controlled the party machine they settled on Eisenhower, whose 
immense popularity among ordinary Americans guaranteed the party against a rout at the 
polls. The general’s candidacy signified, on the whole, a defeat for the right and a victory 
for the party’s moderates. But for tactical reasons Eisenhower did everything possible to 
prevent a pre-election break with the right, which in the McCarthy years had enormous 
influence throughout the country. Without the right, Eisenhower’s advisors warned him, 
he would lose control of Congress. 

P After the convention Eisenhower reached agreement with the leader of the right, Robert 
Taft, on a unified campaign platform. Eisenhower promised to fight determinedly against 
" creeping socialism,” that is: to cut government spending from $80 billion to $60 billion 
over the next two years (mainly at the expense of social and educational programs), to 
lower taxes accordingly and balance the budget, and to preserve the basic provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Further, agreement was reached on rewarding free enterprise, 
limiting the power of the executive branch of government, and broadening states’ rights. 
The nomination of Richard Nixon for vice-president was also a concession to the right. 
All this made it possible for the old guard of conservative Republicans and for Southern 
Democrats to place in Eisenhower hopes for the realization of their fondest dream: the 
annulment of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. AA l 1 AA " Furthermore Eisenhower himself 
repeatedly criticized the Truman administration, describing it as “bureaucratic” and as 
paving 106 “(he road to despotism. "" AA 9 AA Like Nixon, who tried to discredit Adlai 
Stevenson for his confidence in Hiss, Eisenhower "charged that the Administration had 
permitted spies of the Soviet Union to steal secrets.” AA 120 AA Eisenhower refused to 
dissociate himself from McCarthy, who accompanied him on a tour of Wisconsin. In 
Green Bay he emphasized that he supported all Republican candidates, saying: "The 
differences between me and Senator McCarthy are well known to him and to me, and we 
have discussed them.” AA 121 AA He told the audience that he shared McCarthy’s goals, and 
disagreed only with his methods. 



